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“Don’t you think, Madame Nick, that it would be better if I went 
down to see?” 

“T’ll think of it,” she said quickly, and he noticed a slight hauteur 
in her voice. 

“We are sure, alas! that she takes too much to drink, and I am sure 
that my son does not. And you have heard what people say about her 
friends. Nick would never allow me to know the Taverners, so is it likely 
that he will have them to his house unless she insists? And if she does 
and he refuses, as he certainly should, she will fall out of her own set, 
and most of his friends will have nothing to do with her. The Derings 
have hinted to me that they might have to drop Dick. I hardly like to 
tell you Ambrose, but they said—’” A paraphrase followed for several 
sexual and social irregularities. 

“Don’t you think I might go?” Ambrose Alexander said this with lov- 
ing earnestness, with whimsical adoration, leaning over a narrow space 
towards an old woman, upright by the fire in a dull gold London room. 
Inside her tight silver wig and her mask of paint, she was yielding to treat- 
ment. In one hollow centimetre of her mind she knew she was, and that 
she would send Ambrose because he would bring back an exciting story, 
a story that would justify malice and moral indignation: that could also be 


repudiated without strain. He owed her a good deal, she thought. He 
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young man to run about was essential: to confide in: to reassure her. 

For his part he was willing to oblige her. There were good pick- 
ings in that family, and, benefits apart, she was giving him what he want- 
ed—a chance to get his own back on her son and his wife. For the six 
months before, for the six months since. their marriage she had been raven- 
ous for its discredit. The discredit it was for him to supply. But a full 
meal this time, and more than a meal, a provision, on which she would 
never satiate of the wife’s blood and sap. What she wanted would serve 
his turn; but when he thought about her, and he preferred not to think 
about her too much, he misunderstood her degrees of consciousness, the bal- 
ance of her scruples, her ignorance, her appetite and her fears. 

“If you are to go down and see her, how can it be arranged? It 
mustn’t look—” 

“They had better not expect me. If I could have a car and it should 
break down, then I could simply be there, and they would put me up for 
the night.” 

“That’s a good idea. I’ll pay for it. But, mind you, Ambrose, it 
must be a real breakdown. I won’t have any lies.” 

“Madame Nick, it shall go up in flames to make my word, since it 
is really your word, good.” 

She looked away from him, a little sentimental smile disturbing the 
corners of the old thin mouth. If only in her life she had heard more 
men say things like that. He meant it. Ambrose was a good and noble 
man. Of course he would not have to burn the car. That would be too ex- 
travagant. Even for the most disgusting news of her daughter-in-law. 

Splendid that Ambrose was going. Her son might be in agonies 
about his wife: her son might be wanting his home again. She would give 
Ambrose messages to make it easy for him to come home for help. She 
foresaw decent divorce, and when Ambrose was gone, walked up and 
down the long room between the-azaleas and the chinese jars, rehearsing 
a long, hideous and wholly satisfactory scene with his wife. 

Until the nature of the interview from being a source of pleasure 
became a kind of pain, and she noticed that she was not sure how far she 
wanted to be able to trust Ambrose there. 

Later she rang him up. 


“Of course I'll pay all your expenses, but don’t be too extravagant. 
I’ve just thought: we may need all our money later.’ She had said “our 
money”’ out of romantic delicacy. Ambrose relished it differently. It had 
been share and share alike with Nicholas, who usually forgot about his 
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own share. Then, a year ago, Nicholas had found out that intermittent 
rebellion is exhausting and had conducted an entire revolution instead. 
Six months later he was married. Now his landmarks were off both 
their maps. Only their débris remained—nothing but skeletons and broken 
boards where his places had been. A devastating escape, but his mother 
had herself to thank, And hatred of his wife, which had been her re- 
fuge, was to become her revenge. Against Nancy Loring, Ambrose knew 
nothing—had not heard much—‘Le dossier accusateur de toute jolie 
femme’”—But to be kept by Mrs. Loring, he must keep Mrs. Loring; 
give Mrs. Loring what she wanted, a daughter-in-law unkind, unchaste, 
and so far as possible, unkissed. It seemed that he might have to rely on 
his imagination. After six months they were still living out of London, in 
that small, remote house, where no one that he knew ever went. Without 
a car, a telephone, or a horse. With cats and an old boat and books. That 
did not promise disillusion yet unless the girl was bored. What was there 
to find out? Could he return and report bliss? A spring wind filled the 
curtains of his room; coal-dust from the unlit fire charged its delicate 
touch. With his eyes on the tree-tops breaking leaf he could only smell 
London. He did not particularly mind, but at night with the fire burn- 
ing he could feel Mrs. Loring behind his chair. Boards cracked before 
and after her tread, step of a bully with small feet and ankles swollen a 
little with age, and there was a sound of gobbling already and appetite 
unglutted, and punishment for Nick shaping once she had got him back. 
Once they had got him back. 

Need he go at all? Could he go in theory, or, if he went, in theory 
provoke Nancy to behaviour whose character could be decided on later, 
and Nick actually into appropriate disgust? 

There is nothing more difficult to deny than a casual event whose im- 
portance rests on its implications. 

lt is said that you have been to Biarritz with friends of doubtful 
character. 

You do not know them. 

You have not been to Biarritz at all. 

Prove it, if you have not been conspicuously with other people any- 
where else. The force of your denial will fly loose, attach itself and 
strengthen the accusation. You will have been at St. Jean de Luz, where 
you met and were notorious with them there. It is this that lies at the 
base of all non-resistance to evil, that the resistance becomes a neutral 
agent, equally able to strengthen what it attacks. 

Ambrose felt that he need not be too anxious. 
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There is always something wrong. If it were not yet conscious he 
had only to give the unconscious a name. While it was equally possible 
that the girl was bored, loose or a slut. If not, she was going to be. 
The elegantly-set problem absorbed him, in whose solution he ignored 
himself, his emotion for Nick, his curiosity about Nancy, his fear of the 
mother—about whom he assumed himself particularly cynical and gay. 


Two days later he ran out of petrol on a remote road a mile from 
their house. 
* +. ¢ 


His wife asked Nick Loring: 


“Who was it called the sea the “very green’ ?” 

“The Egyptians, I think. The Red Sea and the Mediterranean. 
What about green wine?” 

They were looking out at a green plain which lay as far as the hori- 
zon on their left, and their house stood on the shelf of a grass hill be- 
side the plain, tilted in the sunlight to another green. High trees stood 
about the hill, and a short way outside, across a lawn, a copse crested its 
last bank. The plain had once been the sea, an estuary savage with tides, 
now narrowed the river, leaving at its flow and ebb, where all winter, 
for every hundred yards, a heron watched its pitch. There was no dust: 
no sound but birds and air: no colour but green. There was every green. 

ln late April the top greens were of gold. Across the plain there 
was a march of elms, open hands with blood inside them, tipped with saf- 
fron fire. The copse was a stuff woven out of the same green. 

They went out. On the small lawn were cats, black and white 
enamel in fur. One watched its lover: the lover watched a bird: the third, 
bow-stretched and upright, ripped the bark of a tree. Two kittens tumbled 
over like black and white flowers. 

They followed one another through the copse. Each willow-trunk 
was a separate man and woman. ‘They came down the further side, to 
where, when it had been sea the plain had worn a little bay under the hill. 
There was long wet grass where the tide-mark had been. They came to a 
dyke and an old house. There were willows along the glass water very tall: 
along it and over it, one flung across and an elm-tree drowned in it; its 
root out of the ground in a flat earth-cake. The house was a deserted 
farm. An orchard reached it down a small valley between the rising of 
another hill. There was no path. They went up through the apple-trees, 
through a place wholly sheltered, where no wind came but only sun, 
where, when there was no sun, there was always light, so that in mid-win- 
ter, in the stripped world, the seasons did not exist there. They called it 
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the Apple Land, remembering there something which they could not re- 
call, that seemed to have the importance of a just-escaped dream. ‘The 
orchard ended sharply in an over-hanging quick-set, and a sharp climb to 
the top of the hill. To follow the valley to its head there was a glen on 
the left, sickly with flies and thin shoots and a scummed choked stream 
up to a short fall, almost in the dark, which was not quite wholesome, in 
whose pool was without stir or light. The way out of that was also sharp 
and steep but quite different—to a shut cottage on top and a garden with 
tansy in it. 

‘Through lambs running in the up-fields they came to their village 
and bought a morning paper, cheese, apples and cigarettes. They came 
back another way, by a high road, by a lane, over the open grass along 
a ribbon their feet had printed, green upon green. 

* * * 


Ambrose Alexander reached the house as they had entered the copse. 
A shy country servant left him alone. He was pleased that they were 
out: stood back by the door from where he could see the whole length of 
the room. 

Across the table an open ordnance map hung like a cloth askew. 
There was a chess-board beside it, and men half tumbled out of a box and 
a wide bowl of small mixed flowers. There was a stone bottle of ink 
and a dish with sticks of sealing-wax and stamps, pencils and a seal. There 
was a dog’s lead and a pair of leather gloves. A red handkerchief was 
knotted up full of needles and wool. When he handled it, one ran into 
his palm. There was an oil painting of Mount Soracte and steel prints of 
forgotten gentlemen, and on the black chimney shelf a fishing-rod crossed 
with a gun. There were books on murder: The Roman occupation of 
Britain: Chinese Art. There was poetry. Mr. Hunca Munca the mouse 
climbed to the top of the kitchen chimney and looked out. There was no 
soot. Up to the age of five, every child laughs at this version of that joke; 
but to Ambrose it was as if the room was calling him, very plainly and 
in another language, an outsider. It was not what he had come to hear. 
He stared out of the window and up the hill. There was no one. Then 
he went upstairs. Under his feet the old boards had no friendly squeak. 
Like old servants who might talk. 

Their bedroom had a rose-brick fire-place and a line of persian prints. 
Under the mirror, piled in a shell, were strings of glass flowers and fruit. 
Everything was in order, polished and very still, and the bath-room full 
of things to wash with. He went back to the bed-room. Supposed that 
in one of the shut drawers there was a shameful secret among soiled linen: 
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persuaded himself: opened it, and in it there were folded silks. Bedroom 
books: two more murders, a County History, Per Amica Silentia Lunae, 
Sterne. A cat looked in at the door and yawned before it went away. 
Under a scent flask was a receipted bill. He looked out of the window at 
the very green. 

There they had been all winter long. They did not seem to want to 
go away. Told nothing: saw no one who would tell anything: asked for 
nothing. He was discouraged. Propriety, simplicity, the routine of coun- 
try-house life. The house went on talking out loud; not without passion 
but with directness that annihilated. Down any passage there might 
be met a wall of fire. He looked at the bed over whose foot-rail hung 
a bright shawl and a fur. 


The persian pictures were perfectly proper. In the dining room 
cupboard there had been two bottles of beer. He went downstairs, heard 
no approach on the soundless turf, so that they were on him in an in- 
stant, as instantly recoiled, and a moment later were overwhelmed in his 
cordiality and excuse. 

Disentangling themselves from him, they exchanged a word together, 
out of the house. 

“What has he come for? Car broken down? Whose car? Who’s 
given him a car?” 

Nicholas Loring was annoyed: his wife uneasy. There was nothing 
to do but feed him and not to go after the Swan’s nest that day. Swans 
stay there but are more interesting than a townsman ill at ease, vocal 
and supple and full of admiration that did not try to be more than a dis- 
play. Voluble and mobile, Ambrose had a trick of statement, one to each 
sentence, followed by a denial, a reversal of it in the next. So that which 
seemed, sentence by sentence, to be a vivid reaction to life, cancelled out 
to nothing. To no belief at all. Nicholas, folded-up in country quiet, 
was not without illusion and irritated by what had once stimulated him. 
No belief at all. And Nancy saw that everything Ambrose said would 
mean nothing and felt giddy in her mind until she felt sick. They were 
his hosts and they must stomach him, feed him and endure him to an hour 
they had not fixed. They were saved from spiritless invitation, and she 
from fear, by curiosity and the involuntary hosts’ calculation of the time 
when they would be able to lose him, Ambrose understood this, and that 
he must stay the night and that at present no mere breakdown of his car 
would get him the invitation. He saw himself after lunch led by Nick, 


grim, courteous and embarrassed, to restart it at the top of the hill, 
* oo * 
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They came to the end of the lunch. Nicholas was listening to Am- 
brose, to what he had once heard, year in year out, and now had not heard 
for a year. And after a year there was no more pleasure in it or surprise 
at the changes. It was as if he knew them by heart: for the first time: 
at last: 


Ambrose was trying hard with a parade of emotion, trying to praise 
marriage, their withdrawal, the serene country; displaying himself as the 
neurotic townsman, the alien, whose pride it was to humble himself, to 
look into paradise through bars. A peep he owed to them: 

“Is that safe, Nancy?” turning to her from Nicholas. 

“I think so,” she answered civilly, not at all sure. 

“He is trying not to cancel out,” she thought. “Why?” 

“He can’t do it for long. Why is he here? He does not like me. 
Would like to have me—so as to hurt Nick. Nick he loves and hates.” 
Then that he had once loved Nick and then hated him, probably for 
his marriage and now did neither, or in different proportions. What was 
he there for? 

He said: “Suppose me at my role again—the old serpent. You used, 
Nick, to call me that, and any variation that struck you from ‘you dirty 
devil’ to Lucifer.” 

“Lord of flies’ she murmured. He heard her. She was ashamed. 
He looked steadily at her and smiled. “You’re right, my dear. I’m just 
as much that variation of the fiend. Only neither you nor Nick need the 
serpent in me any more. Serpents’—he added—‘‘are not sentimental. 
That was useful once to Nick. While who has ever heard of a mother- 
snake?” They took that in. 

“There was a time when Nick needed an old, contradictory bloke 
like me to leave all doors open and let a spot of reality in. His mother—” 
(the pause which left her unqualified perfected suggestion—) “she would 
have shut the lot, and everything open is the only answer to everything 
shut. But now—” He went on to explain that Nicholas, now he had wel- 
comed the reality Ambrose had provided, had made his own freedom and 
been given love. It was true. But Nicholas must be re-persuaded that he 
owed it to him. Doors that have been opened can be shut. One implies 
the other. They could begin on him again, he and Mrs, Loring, and 
Nick would be well retrapped. The doors would be shut and the wife out- 
side. Only it would take longer than he thought, and Mrs. Loring would 
not see the delicacy of it. He must find out how to persuade her that 
the cup of deferred blood is richer. 

Rapt in these thoughts he stared smiling at them. Nick was moved, 
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but remembered that once he would only have been moved. Ambrose had 
opened doors once, or he had thought so. Until he had noticed that he had 
only slammed them to and fro, chasing him between draughts. Until he 
had stuck open a certain number that he needed for himself. (Who 
wants to live with every door open?) His exits and entrances were now 
his own, and by one of them Nancy had come in: helped to fix open a 
few more, and by one of these, first Ambrose, then his mother had gone 
out. That was what had happened in terms of doors. He softened, feeling 
that he could afford to. Old Ambrose had come down for some sort of 
thanks. Or perhaps for a share. Share of the rich strength which made 
things easy with Nancy: easy to give and take: easy to go in and out: to 
live: Like music, all the musics. Ambrose was by himself as he’d always 
been. Nancy was thinking the same thing, that here was a man alone 
for good, and thought of him on a toadstool and with people round him 
on toadstools, and that he spent his time picking their stalks from under- 
neath them and his own stalk. 


Then, the strength mounting in her, also, she wondered if Ambrose 
had been necessary to Nicholas, to that old woman’s only son. Was it 
possible that they had shaken Ambrose off his fence? Was this visit after 
all a no mean congratulation and praise, one of the mysterious triumphs 
of love? She forgot his subtle opposition to their marriage. Was this old 
Mrs. Loring’s last defeat? She judged it most improbable and forgot her 
judgment. Only remembered that it would be good if it were true. If 
it were true, they might some day be able to forgive. She looked at Am- 
brose, very simply. It seemed a far cry to “mother’s gigolo.” He observed 
her, went to the piano, and played the letter-song from Figaro. Whistling 
softly “and the sounds of beauty flowed and trembled until they seemed 
to triumph ... over the hard hearts of men.” 


She brought him over his coffee. There was not a cruel animal be- 
hind Nick, only a vexed old woman, who had been lovely, who would 
never feed on her son again, or with septic finger-nails scratch at the bloom 
of her own youth, She had been ungenerous about Ambrose. How hateful 
is the wife who does injustice to her husband’s friends. 

She lit his cigarette, and stood by her husband's shoulder, wholly her- 


self and part of him and part of the very green. Part of Ambrose? Yes, 
for this moment, if this were true. 
* * * 


They took him out, a tramp across green, from green to green, en- 
tertained him with birds’ nests set deep in thorned twigs and split light. 
There had been tea and toast and chess, an evening to get through and a 
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night. He stood between them at evening at the door of the house. Now 
in the sky there was a bar of the green that has no name. He was stand- 
ing on grass darkening beside dark green. She had said “Jt was all Hermes, 
all Aphrodite’. 

He had been bored and concealed it, with the night before him be- 
coming unsure of himself. Dinner, chess, music, country-talk. A drink? 
They had filled up his car and put her away in the village and refused 
to let him go. 

They gave him a drink and a rabbit cooked in onions. He had gained 
nothing but the fooling of them, and if they did not know it, they: were 
slightly bored. The worst thing that can happen to a liar is to be believed. 
If he did not notice that, he suffered as Nick indicated in intimate out- 
line, his serene and final detachment from his mother. Confident they 
told him their plans, about excavations and gardening and Nick’s new 
book which was not about himself or even about people. He had to listen 
and by that time it was night, grey, windless, with a squeak in it. The 
great chimney flared. Standing inside it one could follow the sparks up 
its square tower to a square patch of sky. Innocent as wine, as dew. He 
sneered. Outside was it innocent? Innocent for them and strong. His 
room was away from theirs. On that side of the house the night could 
do what it liked with him. The night would have him to itself. Nick 
and Nancy would have themselves to themselves. He would have nothing 
to himself but himself and night. Oh! there was someone who might 
come in and sit beside his bed. Madame Nick might come in and talk, 
smile and suck in her thin red lips. Keep him awake because she was 
hungry. She would not mind dark green night. 

He would have nothing but lies to feed her on: have to invent her 
a meal because her sort of food wasn’t in the house. He was getting 
childish. With their stupid innocence they were doing him down, What 
did Nancy want? To give him another drink: be sure that he was com- 
fortable: a game of chess before bed. “Glorious game” he must say, but 
it took longer to play than he reckoned. A shy woman, what she did was 
better than her promise, Later she said: “It is good for your complexes, 
Ambrose, to win things and be praised.” For that he should have let her 
win. God! But he could not bear to evade the game. And it put off 
bed and whatever it was that tapped outside on the windows its peculiar 


code. 
But when he went up, the soft air surging in put him instantly to 
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They woke next morning with a distate for him in the house. He was 
to go after lunch and the morning seemed an hour-series that could not be 
lived through. There was no reason for it, only that they did not care now 
if his visit marked a triumph. They wanted him out of the way. There 
were interesting things to do and he would not do them. Nancy decided 
that she would disappear, on the excuse of leaving Nicholas alone with his 
friend, and came downstairs first to see that Ambrose had his breakfast in 
bed. ‘Chere was a letter for her from Nick’s mother. That hardly ever hap- 
pened. She went outside to read it, barefoot on the cat-printed dew: 
split it open and read: 


“My dear child, 

1 wish this to be entirely between ourselves, but I have an idea that 
Nicholas’ old friend Ambrose intends to come down and see you. Please 
be very nice to him. You know how it is—he was so fond of my son and 
has suffered the break since his marriage. Of course it couldn't be helped 
and I am so afraid of emotional friendships between young men, but I am 
sure you have nothing to fear now, Don’t tell Nicholas anything about 
this—and also what I meant to say is—don’t be upset or offended if he 
should try and flirt with you. It means absolutely nothing. He has a 
very fine nature ,really and is not at all interested in women, Just want 
there to be no misunderstanding, not that Nicholas is likely to think any- 
thing as long as you are careful, only I do not wish you for your part 
to be led away. I explain this badly, but I am sure you will understand. 

I hope you are both as well as possible. 


Your loving Mother, 
Angela Loring. 


The crisp dew melted between her toes and their colour changed from 
pink to red. One hand held on to her curled, cropped hair. There was 
a moment when nothing happened at all, neither image nor concept nor 
sense impression. She came to, first to the small bustling wind: then to a 
bird. Then to a draught of other life, like voices shrieking from London, 
recorded on a square of thick blue paper. It was mad: it was comic: it 
was dangerous. She ate a light breakfast in silence. Anyhow it was tire- 
some. 


She said: “You will want the morning with Ambrose. I’m off.” But 
Nicholas had his plans also. 

“Look here” he said. “I forgot that I said that I’d see that man 
about—” 
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“Take him with you.” 

“It’s a trudge. I got mud to my knees Jast—” 

“Am I to keep Ambrose?” 

“IT mean if you could be that sort of spirit—I’ll be back before lunch.” 
“Very well. Do you mind what happens to him?” 


“I’m leaving him with you—” He grinned and there began to be less 
of him, a hand or an ear or a foot left, and the rest out of sight and the 
whole out of reach. 

After she had been alone for ten minutes she began to feel holy, 
and inside herself an immense pre-occupation with power. She went up- 
stairs, put on a gayer sweater, and delicately painted her face. So Am- 
brose had come down to see if there was anything to be done about Nick. 
Through her. If she had been easy, to have her: easy or discontented or 
jealous of Nick. Very likely Mrs. Loring, mére Angélique, had sent him 
herself and repented and so written. She had thought such a thing pos- 
sible? Wanted such a thing? Wanted her son’s wife a whore and had 
not wanted it. Wanted Ambrose back? In her mind there was the old 
woman’s name written-up and scored through. Then she went out and 
called lightly up at his window from the cool lawn. 

“Come down, Ambrose, it’s a perfect day.” 

With sweet animation and pretty phrases she made Nick’s excuses, 
and took him the plain way up the hill to the village for a drink. 

He had better go, he thought, there was nothing doing here. He 
was separated after the night’s deep sleep, cut off already from what had 
been yesterday’s preoccupations, and those of weeks and years and even 
of a life past. Indifferent for the moment to their re-assertion, like a 
man drugged, but not as though it was well with him there. So that the 
only thing was to get away. Go before lunch and cut its pointless coda. 
God! was Nancy, the woman beside him talking, running a primrose 
through his coat, trying to flirt with him at last? The gentle admiration 
of last night turned pert with a grin behind it. She went on like that all 
the way to the village inn. He had a drink. He needed it. He was imag- 
ining things. She was a gay baggage after all and he’d interested her. 
She wanted to know about himself, did she? She’d got rid of Nick. What 
was she saying? 

“It’s good of you to tolerate me, Ambrose. After you and Nick. What 
a marvellous friendship we might have. But oh, my dear—!” 

“What do you do me the honour of thinking about me, wife of Nicho- 
las?” There was another drink before him, Put it down. It was quick 


work following this up. 
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“This visit has cleared up so much, made almost anything possible. 
And now we are friends, I feel I must say anything to you that I think.” 


“Go on.” 

“Anything? You mean it. Then Ambrose, I shall begin about your- 
self, and first of all I’m going to tell you something you’re to do and 
that you are not to do.” 

“I'll obey you.”—Her voice had a light thrill in it. 


Now she leaned across the Inn table, dulce ridenteu, a shadow in her 
smile, making him aware of her awareness of him. 


“You are a great man, Ambrose, but oh, mon ami, love Nicholas, love 
me, but don’t don’t—” 


“What am I not to do, lady of the place?” 


“You should not, you must not—Ambrose, you are not to let people 
call you—you are not to be so mixed-up with old women who exploit you. 
I’m a woman and I’m not an old woman, but do you know what some old 
women are like? They adore your looks and your sweet manners and” she 
added ‘—how? They want you physically of course, but not simply phy- 
sically, and they’ve their own way of getting that—And when they’ve got 
what they want or not got what they want—then they make com- 
parisons.—” 


What was this? She was serious, she was smiling. There was a smile 
set against him and eyes lit with cold fun. 

“Whatever dowager takes such an interest in me?” 

“Oh, my dear, with so many about, and you so liked and hard-up. Why 
this morning I had a letter from Nick’s mother, for you to be returned 
intact. A perfectly wolfish howl. How did she know you were here?” 
The smiles were working easily on her lips, but her eyes were steady. 
Steady as two carved stones on rock. 

“{ think you should be kind to her: kind as you are to Nick: kind 
as you are to me.” She was making a sing-song of it, her head drawn up, 
her throat strained a little under the high collar of bright wool. Then 
relaxing :— 

“Forgive this candour” she said, “I know how they can be useful, 
these women. Only if you can’t do without them, you must learn how to 
keep them in order. Nick was a little annoyed that his mother should write 
such a letter. Keep her in hand. You remember about Peter Carmin and 
how his friends got him out of the country—”. 

If she had been alone down there with him at the house she would 
not have been safe, in spite of the green. Odd to think what he might 
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have been doing if he had her alone down there. Done the trick for Mrs. 
Loring. 

“May I see the letter?” (He must say that.) 

“Nick has it”. That was what she must say, She could say what she 
liked. She was in her own land. 

“Tl see Mrs. Loring and tell Nick I will write to him. I think I had 
better go up now since the car is here.” 

Its noise drowned her light farewells and excuses. 


* * * 


She dropped back softly, between the hills, by the first way, through 
the Apple-Land. Round the green bay, through the copse, until outside 
the house she looked at the plain and the trees, open hands. Her husband 
came suddenly round a corner of the house and saw that she was alone. 

“Gone,” she said, ‘“‘and before I come in, take this letter into the house 
and read it.” 


O 


THE THIRD DECADE 
Horace Gregory 


EMMANUEL BLUETHORNE, REQUIESCAT 


Put him under the widow heiser’s garden 
where heavy maples breed and thick, rank peonies. 
This place is home again, sleep again; crook the knees tenderly 
where the beer songs sing no more and the sun falls westward 
rolling red thunder into the stockyard valley, 
ease him under 

the place where James 
Bluethorne (sacred Victorian, his white hair flowing 
into a gallon of beer) hiccuping, hic JACET, lost his manhood, 
reciting Daniel Webster, poor Tom Moore oft in the stilly night 
ere slumber’s chains have drowned me. 

O Absalom my son, 

O Absalom, his fiery hair red ashes in my loins, O Absalom 


Emmanuel 
Emmanuel Absalom 
hellbent for Arkansas 
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in cattle trains. They found him (ztat. 45) his cold lips luminous 
over the body of a six year old who screamed and ran away. 
Before they locked him up, he said: I am 
the murders of rue morgue from widow heiser’s garden. 
My mother died in childbirth and I killed her, being born. 
They called me Nero with his emerald eye gazing toward Africa. 
(Come Nero, good boy Nero, nice dog Nero) 
O hang me high 
as hanging gardens bloom in Babylon and die 
in widow heiser’s nicklebeer saloon. 
Open my brain and see 
how Dostoevski’s delicate dead hand is buried there. 
I saw 
the dead hand floating in the sky, no greater than a cloud of apple 
blossoms. 
O my son Emmanuel. 
The garden withers into midnight and the trees 
grow small 
against the stars. 
Good night. Good night. The widow’s gate is locked. 


HomaceE To CoLuMBUS 


See me, Columbus, head split wide with stars 
walking the world at night in street-walled prison. 
Where is my own country where the inland ocean 
rises and rank sunlight covers gray woods and pale 
swamp lands breeding slow cattle? 
This is the end 
of earth, this continent set in my brain, the end 
of all things, even the cities that coil upward 
from sumach bush and sand (now deep sea traffic) 
shall flow into grass; roots, towers mingling 
with roots and the bodies of men who died in wars 
against the masters. 
Columbus who believed his own miracles, 
conquered his India, oceans, mermaids, golden savages— 
where was his country. 
Only this small stone room at night 
where a man walks over the world and seasons merge 
in darkness. And time echoes time saying: Columbus no more, 
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no more Columbus. He is a vanished cloud in the sky 
where stars move toward the sun. 


All that is his 
is where his bones lie. 


INVITATION TO IMMORTALITY 


Blind as a statue with its name forgotten, 
greek, inarticulate, I slowly sink 
into the grasses of your mind. 

Come drink 
this lamb’s blood (it is mine) sweet, martyred, rotten, 
fluid as quick oil between your lips 

drained 
from deep marble. 
Look, I am heavy, meek; I follow 
your body to its bed. Your limbs are stained 
with gothic martyr’s blood. 
Strike off the head, 


see how it blooms underground 

and the hollow 
trunk immaculate shall be your saint, shall rise 
with you and wear the clothes you wear, shall guide 
you down streets where the names of those who died 
(written in hallways) shall misspell me, dead: 
wind in your ears and moss over your eyes. 


O 


LATE GATHERING 
John Cheever 


It had rained hard early in August so the leaves were off all the trees. 
In the sunlight the hills were like scorched pastry and when there was no 
sun the meadows were grey and the trees were black and the clean sky 
parted in firm lines down onto the smooth horizon. Most of the guests had 
gone away but some of the guests remained. 

In the evening Richard and Fred walked down to the formal pond in 
the sand pit and watched the swans drift in the wind. Richard woke early 
every morning and looked at the hills. Then he shook off his pyjamas 
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and caught his body swinging past the glass panes in the small window. 
His body was a lined angular whiteness passing the small panes in the 
window when he was not looking. 

Fred did not get up until noon and the sun was hot on the roofs or 
the rain had stopped and the foliage was brittle with water. The coals in 
the small hearth were black and he had to heat his coffee. Amy told 
him that if he would come down sooner he would not have to drink old 
coffee. Amy ran her eyes down the length of red carpet and laughed like 
a gramaphone. Some of the guests were walking up and down the veran- 
dah wondering if it were going to rain, and the ducks came out of the 
grey shed and went to the small pool in the bottom of the sand pit. 


A lady with a staff of black hair pulled back from her forehead and 
broken over the round of her skull spent most of the afternoons and a 
great many of the evenings eating sandwiches and telling everyone how 
beautiful Switzerland was. 


“You have never really seen the fields I have. You do not know 
what a flowered meadow is. You have never walked into fields that were 
blue and white and yellow and every flower as perfect as the nipples on 
your breast. Curved just so, colored so lightly, and you have never heard 
the sound of running water. Oh no, you have never heard the sound of 
running water. 


“You have never lived by a little stream that made a sound all day 
and all night. You do not know what it is to go away and not hear the 
little stream any more. It is like silence to you. Yes, it is like silence to you. 

“And the stars? No. You do not know what stars are like. You have 
never been near enough to the stars to see the long streaming continuation 
of one line into another. You have never been so high that from your 
verandah the birds were like level wheels in the meadow and the meadows 
like patches of juniper. Oh no. You do not know. Enormous meadows like 
mere patches of juniper up on the hillside where there are no trees. 

“And perhaps you have lived so high on a hill that the mist came up 
from the patched meadows like a pitted fruit and gathered in circles and 
little whirlpools? You have never seen a thick mist stream through the 
doorway and flatten on the ceiling.’ She would tap her foot on the flow- 
ered linoleum and lift up the corner of a sandwich. “You do not know how 
enormous things can be and I am afraid that you will never know.” 

Fred and Richard went for walks together in the hills and often 
stayed all day. They took their books and sandwiches and sometimes bread 
and cheese and bad wine. They bent their backs over the round of the hill 


and watched the clouds and, when there were no clouds, the trees break 
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along the wind. There was no need of speaking. A gramaphone was a 
great responsibility. Resting on their backs against the flank of a broken 
hill they instinctively felt that the silence was going to lapse into the 
scratching of a gramaphone needle and someone would have to crank the 
machine. There was an enormous responsibility in choosing one side or 
another of the disk. 

Sitting on the top of the hill they could see Amy lean from the cross 
windows and shout at the cows. The foliage was dead and the flagpole had 
been taken down because of the strong wind. In the long vacant drawing 
room the stiff twigs of the bridal veil pulled and scuttled over the clean 
glass. 

On the other side they could see hills dropping onto hills dropping into 
the ocean. They could see Chestnut Hill and Break Hill ram one another 
and push the small scrub pines down over the beach. In the empty 
weather when there was no sun they could hear the ocean make a great 
noise on the rocks and speculate on the color and the formation of the 
waves. Often they did not know how they spent whole days in the hills 
lying on the sharp grass wondering about one another. 

Amy said the russian lady with the broken hair had never been to 
Switzerland but that she had seen a great many milk chocolate advertise- 
ments. Amy said that the russian lady with the vacant eyes was simply 
waiting for her son to come from a college out west and take her back to 
Cambridge. People began to wonder if she even had a son who was coming 
from out of the west to take her back to Cambridge. She sat in her black 
brocrade pyjamas on the verandah and described the milk chocolate adver- 
tisements and everyone listened to her because she was so very, very 
beautiful. 

In the delicate light of the early evening Fred and Richard came down 
from out of the hills and said good afternoon to everyone. Fred traced 
a white iris with the toe of his boot on the flowered linoleum. Richard bent 
over the whitewashed railing and said how beautiful everything was. Amy 
was in the corner talking to Jack and asking him not to bring down 
any more gin because she didn’t like to start drinking dowr. here because 
down here it was not like in the city and in the city people could not stand 
the pace and it was all right to drink but down here there was a pace that 
people could adjust themselves to and there was no need of drinking and 
it was going to be one place where sensitive people could coine and stand 
the realization of being sober. 

When Ruth played the piano it was very nice also and Fred and 
Richard dusted the whitewash from their trousers and stood close to one 
another listening to the music roll out of the doorway and hee over the 
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stubble of unkempt lawn. Because the leafless trees made it look much later 
in the season than it really was the awning had been taken down from 
the verandah and the black metal skeleton shot off the roof and hung be- 
tween the floor and the railing like a vacant elbow. Such muscle in the 
awning frame Ruth would say and drag her fingers over the dry ivory 
like little white rakes. 

Fred and Richard felt that a clock was running down somewhere and 
that someone would have to wind up the clock in a little while. Amy sat 
on the blue wooden balcony with Jack and talked about how fine and 
lovely everything had been before people started to go to the city and get 
drunk. 

“People who used to come out here eight years ago and find the place 
restful now went to get drunk after their first meal. They find the tempo 
of nature almost more unbearable than the tempo of New York. Instead 
of finding rest in the country they become nervous wrecks. I do not under- 
stand it no I do not understand it.” 

When Richard undressed, his body was warm like a well-lit room and 
he spent a lot of time jumping up and down before the oval mirror. He 
could hear Fred walking down the corridor in his leather slippers and he 
crossed his legs and and lit a cigaret. Fred came in and said good night and 
went away again. Richard noticed sharp colors, brilliant shadows and the 
manner in which the boards were placed in the floor. He remembered a 
great many numbered forms and objects with names on them so that he 
could tell them that it was half past eleven when the Huntington Avenue 
trolley car crashed into the one roaring down Massachusetts Avenue in 
the direction of the river. In this way he went to sleep and often when he 
dressed in the morning it was raining and the window was running with 
the ugly shapes of flat water. 

Ruth got a letter from her brother at the farm saying that he would 
have to close up because the deer had destroyed whole sections of his 
orchard. Fred thought it was all very beautiful with the slender arched 
animals eating the delicate boughs and Amy put on an evening gown and 
came down to supper after everyone had been working all day. 

There we-e so few guests now that they could all be seated in the 
dining room ani Amy carved the roast at the table. Everyone talked and 
the meat fel! avay under the knife, In the dining room the curtains had 
not been hung yet but someone had started to put back the pictures on the 
yellow plaster. Aniy asked Richard if he would have more meat and looked 
out of the window. It would be a month now and the dry snows would be 
coming in fron) the frozen harbor. Then she remembered that it was not as 
late as she thought it was but that the rain had driven the leaves from the 
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trees and it was really only the beginning of the autumn. 

In the middle of the meal a car came up the drive and Amy rose 
in her ball dress and ran to the door. A lot of people came in and she 
kissed them and took their coats off, Then they sat down at the table and 
she was busy carving the meat and keeping the coffee percolators full. 

That night Amy told Richard that there were not enough beds and 
that he would either have to sleep with Fred or go out to the bungalow. 
The russian lady told him that he had better sleep in the bungalow and he 
said that he would sleep in the bungalow. 

Amy wrote her name on the window and kept reminding herself 
that it really was only the beginning of autumn even if the trees were bare. 


O 


TWO POEMS 


Forrest Anderson 


SouTH STREET 


a pink clock presides 

over the cheap beefsteaks 
and men with hardened faces 
order milk—for health 


this street is paved with years 

the years required to find oneself 
. . . pain strikes a note 

whose echo is a paving-stone 


sidewalk petrified of miles, 
buried spars and the imprint 
of feet anxious to leave it 

we feel our way along—by sips 


fish stories may once have been 
told where a sailor’s moon now 
rises as hob-nail boots crack out 
tides of honey and of iron 


distance which appears in rags 
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a number to dominate your door 


the red number entered will 
find your halo a black zero 


who was your thoroughfare, 
your entrance there, your 
issuance from, substance 
opening the viaduct of verdict 


awkwardly the wind stumbles 
up bleached streets; dark 

the one-eyed tries to outstare 
men and clingers to this ledge 


street brutal with dreamers 
careless of sentimental fists; 
loveable because likeable 
panderers, and too good for us 


when dick comes along with 

a hand to give the eye its north— 
blond paw promising dark luxury 
enough to swing the north to west 


wearing a jacket for tight weather 
heels whose honesty reprimands 
woolens that invite your hands 

to caress the world’s outstations 


what hope a wanderer brings 
how far will sanctuary bend? 
our parade is by the spheres 
had not desire a double face 


strong men with a plaintive speech 
barricaded by dark teeth—men are 
fish are birds, caught in tattooed foliage, 
requests shall be not even plaintive then 


dark streets and low whistles 
contest their mockery, they rival 
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an antifractuosity of haunches like 
strange bracelets of sapphire spikes 


hum a ditty for this patient shore 
hellos have put out the fire 

is had what has not been had before 
that sailors could, or would not reveal 


victims of the merely passing 

seasonal thumbs to press our minds 
by such is kept the record of illusion 
on such of forehead misted absolution 


alternates glare an intimate coinage 
awakening a street none among these 
bowsprits poke sight in blind facades 
electrical urine shapes secular eaves 


who, thirstier from adventures 
grasped heaven’s nightpale web 

to sight beyond the coast of chance 

a sea of light to see with selfish eyes 


more or less is less and more to them 
(south st. will tell you south st. doesn’t care) 
but the answer is an arm about your neck 
and the sunlight groveling at your feet. 


W HEREAWAY 


what may be told yet scarcely spoken, 
a name that takes the place of names, 
comes in between us, soon to be faded 
beyond one whom i could retain. 


those hands, dark flowers from long arms, 
more garden than the flowering shade, 
drinkers of kisses, not had for having, 
sea-flower, grant me to me again, 


space remembers what the walls forget: 
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graceful outcast, one cast out by grace, 
feeding and fed and flesh-stars left- 
how close to me your absence is! 


must i lie like some ancient plight 

now on a shore everyone has shunned, 

near the greatness to great for loving, 

while was all drunk our white brew of night? 


a void takes the waves which once took him 
out past himself—where drive you then, 
for what last of the world’s lost beaches, 
to live there just when eaten from?... 


one more of those who like to love 
where forgetful water overflows, wreck 
in this shade, but lowered so straight, 
and name which shall, unspoken, live. 


O 


NEW YORK SLEEPWALKING 
Robert McAlmon 
(The final chapters of a U. S. transcontinental Novel) 


New York was outside, in chilly April. New York, a spectacle and 
myth of the Sunday rotogravure sections. New York, a tube of tuning 
steel, struck and vibrating. A tube like velocity, a plunge and glitter of 
pistons thrusting; a rumble of traffic and clatter orchestrated to modern 
symphonic composition. New York: hysteria, palpitation, joy jazzing, and 
misery in escape. New York stimulating her inhabitants to go around like 
frenzied windmills, and why bother getting somewhere? Is there a where? 
Is there intention in all this purposefulness ? 


Grant, feeling lonely, and knowing nobody in New York decided to 
look up Ellen Mowbray, to whom David Ellenthorpe had given him a 
note of introduction. He found her in at tea-time. 


“It’s nice you dropped in today,” Miss Mowbray said as she read 
David’s note. “People are coming in to tea. I’m not exciting company for 
a lively young man, I’m sure.” She spoke haltingly, and, when she walked 
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across the room, limped. Grant found her reposeful, however, and she did 
not at once began to pump questions at him. She accepted his presence 
easily, and went on arranging her tea tables. Another woman came in and 
was presented as Mrs Lloyd. A deep purple hat rested upon her white 
hair, and a darker purple suit covered her matronly body. “I’m worried 
about Harrison,” she said to Miss Mowbray. “He doesn’t get over his 
radical ideas. Some Jewish boy influences his mind so that he’s rabid.” 

“I shouldn’t worry, Martha,” Miss Mowbray said. ‘He is susceptible 
to new influences. We'll have him meet Mr Urquhart, who comes to me 
with a flattering note of introduction. You write, don’t you?” she asked 
Grant. 

“I do hope you aren’t a radical,” Mrs Lloyd said. “Our income barely 
supports me in a tiny apartment, and my son must find himself.” 

“I’m in his fix too,” Grant said. “Being radical doesn’t support us, 
does it?” 

“Harrison is not clever,” Mrs Lloyd explained, “and he seems to 
think he must write. I know so many artists.” 

“Do you like them?” Grant asked, grinning. “Most that I know 
don’t stir me to doing as they do.” 

“Ah, but you are sensitive. You are a poet? Poets never do like each 
other.” Mrs Lloyd began to be effusively understanding of the delicate 
reactions of artists. Grant tried not to be rude in his wish that she would 
not turn the whole battery of her warm and brilliant sympathy upon him. 
It wasn’t what she said. It was her manner of standing too protectively 
near him. 

“TI can do without most romantic and lyrical people,” Grant said. 

“Dear, dear, you are in a bad mood,” Mrs Lloyd said with sparkling, 
elderly archness. ‘I do hope you and Harrison get on.” When Harrison 
Lloyd came into the room later he talked to Fanny Jacobson. Vividly she 
had beauty which was pronouncedly Jewish. Her fluffy, dry hair fluttered 
about her head. Her lips gleamed liquid red. Her eyes had a beady sparkle. 
“Take my warning,” Mrs Lloyd informed Grant, “that girl bristles with 
coquetry at every man she encounters.” 

When Harrison was presented Grant liked his quiet, open, manner. 
Heavy, rosy-cheeked, with floating blue eyes, he spoke in deep tones that 
startled the ear at first, Grant’s hand tingled from the shake Harrison 
gave it, “I’ve seen you around town,” Harrison growled sonorously. 

“T wander about enough, but I haven’t the technique of finding drink 
easily in New York. The information would be welcome.” For answer 
Harrison pressed Grant’s arm, looking warily at his mother. “She pretends 
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she doesn’t mind, but she’ll think you’re a bad influence if you talk about 
drink.” 

When Grant left the tea Harrison Lloyd and Fanny Jacobson went 
with him to the street. “If you like, come with me tonight to a studio 
party,” Fanny invited Grant. “Have Harrison bring you to my place and 
we'll go together.” 

“T’d like to,” Grant said, “and we can go dancing if the party is 
boring.” 

“Except that I have to be home early to attend to my baby. A darling 
Irish-Jew boy. Do cheer Harrison up though. He has sobbed on me all 
afternoon and I get so tearingly morbid myself. I feel out of contact with 
alert people.” 

“I’m going to my room to change clothes,” Grant said. 

“We'll walk with you,” Fanny answered and got between the two, 
continually giving their arms affectionate squeezes. “You don’t mind my 
being foolish, do you? I feel nauseated with a misery of loneliness these 
days and must fondle anyone I like. Jack, my husband, stays at his studio 
most nights. We bore each other, or he’s jealous of the baby. I’m lost 
trying to be a home-woman.” 

Fanny left to get the elevated when they got to Grant’s rooming 
house. Harrison went in with Grant, as they’d agreed to have dinner 
together. Coming to the street again they hesitated to decide where to 
eat. {t was past six. Work girls were coming from the biscuit factory 
on fifteenth street. At the storehouse door trucks were being unloaded. 
Dimly, in the nightfog, barges and boats were discernible in the bay ahead. 
Two sailors swaygaited past. Grant felt distrait, bothered by the young 
plaint in Harrison’s jarringly heavy voice. 

“You didn’t get overseas in the war, did you?” Harrison asked. 

“No chance. I tried to get there but was held in America typing. 
But that war’s over. I suppose I had luck not to go to the other side.” 

“I was stuck in France finding corpses and burying them for months 
after the armistice,” Harrison said. “I’m all bolshevik now.” 

“You will be hopeful about something then?” Grant asked ironically, 
sensing that Harrison was a sentimental idealist, full of convictions that 
could be changed by any decisive person wishing to take the trouble. 
Grant did not analyze why, but Harrison made him feel despondent and 
tired as he talked of the masses, of his adoration for Siegfried Sassoon’s 
poetry, and of radical leaders he knew and admired. 

“Do you think they love their fellowmen passionately?” Grant asked 
finally. “If phrases were taken away from them, I wonder what they’d 
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do. 1’d be afraid that if Bolsheviks were given their chance in America 
we would merely have one kind of interference replaced by another, more 
reforming, fanatical, and bigoted. As things are, various ignorances are 
so little standardized that no one set of ideas can limit our lives if we 
keep quiet about our individualities when the occasion isn’t of our vibra- 
tion.” 

“But the working people need the help of leaders,” Harrison discussed, 


“I’m not sure enough to be their leader. Are you?” Grant asked. 
“And not sure enough of others to consent to being led.” 

“Tl introduce you to people who can explain better to you than I 
can. Something has to be done in this country.” 

“It certainly does,” Grant said, grimly facetious. “I like to believe 
that education for the masses means enlightenment, but who'll do the 
educating ?” 

Harrison was worried at Grant’s lack of seriousness, but confessed 
to bewilderment himself. He also detected distraitness in Grant’s man- 
ner as he told of various radicals, writers and editors, whom Grant should 
meet. Both of the men were relieved when dinner was over and it was 
time to call for Fanny Jacobson. Grant was upset by the amount of 
anxiety and unrest that Harrison had started within him through his tor- 
menting of ideas for the betterment of society and of conditions among 
the world’s workers. 

There was a weird assortment of types at the party to which Mrs 
Jacobson took them. When Grant was introduced to the hostess he saw 
a frog-faced woman with red-ink colored hair and a frog mouth painted 
vermilion. Her eyelids were colored pale green and their lashes were 
lined with purple. She acknowledged the introduction with rude ap- 
praisal, and disappeared soon. 

“Louise is a great snob,” Fanny said to Grant. “If she can’t place 
you, socially, as rich, a celebrity, or a notoriety, she won’t bother, except 
she’s looking at you. She isn’t as successful about keeping lovers as she 
once was. Maybe she’s wondering if you’re not an innocent young boy 
who can learn.” 

“Jewish, in spite of the Scandinavian name, isn’t she?” Grant said, 
before realizing that Fanny also was Jewish. “That is, she tries to cover 
up her race.” 

®I do hope you won’t be bored at the first party I bring you to,” 
Fanny said. 

“Ts there drink?” 


“There always is if we can find it.” 
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“Let’s have it,” Grant said, and approached the vermilion frog 
hostess. “Mrs Jacobson tells me you think being rude rather a jovial past- 
time. I agree, Louise, or Mrs Swanson, as you will. I'll be rude if you 
don’t lead me to the gin or whiskey bottle Fanny says you have concealed 
somewhere. My idea is that if you must throw wide open bohemian parties 
you must be prepared to keep them amusing. Otherwise why should peo- 
ple who are capable of keeping themselves interested be dragged in to 
create an amusing spectacle for you?” 

“Well, darling,” Louise said, “who taught you that line? But don’t 
tell anybody. I’ll take you to the private bar.’ Mrs Swanson took Grant's 
arm and let her nimble fingers crawl down it to the palm, where she 
gave him a significant hand press. “I know how to give parties and I 
have two jazz bands and some of the best Negro singers in town coming 
to my party. Do I pay them? Not me. I’m in the know. They know 
that it means something to entertain at my parties. Who are you any- 
way?” 

“Keep it quiet. I’m incognito, but I’m the crown prince of the 
whiskey bottle. The staff of nightlife. They all need it. I’m the new 
resurrection and the everlasting faith. But less talk and let’s have a 


drink.” 


“You're some little somebody or you wouldn’t try that line in New 
York at one of my parties. I'll find out from that Jacobson female who 
you are. She’s just horning in. I’m too chic for her. But where did 
she find you?” 

“In an alley, beloved.” Grant said, feeling ribald and amused at Mrs 
Swanson’s “exotic eccentricity.” Since arriving, his eye had detected a 
crew of fairies telling each other flippant tales, various ladies being ‘so- 
ciety-mannered’, and several men busily destroying glasses of liquid. The 
hostess, Louise, too, had in a high voice drawn attention to pornographic 
drawings on the glass-plates in her doorway. She obviously wanted her 
party to be wide-open. She was a woman of the world, made a fetish 
of impertinence and personalities and roughstuff. Rumors of her had 
come to Grant before, and he decided to help make her show individual. 
Particularly after having quickly taken two strong shots of whiskey as 
she stood over the bottle he felt it his duty as a sporting person to call 
her number, if she demanded that attention. 

“IT have to talk to Mr Blank and his party,” Mrs Swanson said, 
implying by her tone that Mr Blank and his party were important people, 
if Grant happened not to be aware of the fact. ‘“You’re not a bad num- 


ber. You can come and talk to me later. You know how it is, duckie, 
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some of these big parties I give I can’t check up on everybody who comes. 
But if they think that because I believe in freedom that I don’t know 
who’s who I tell them differently.” 


Mrs Swanson had been drinking, though less than she wished to 
have thought, Grant suspected. Somewhere he detected pathos, a wail, 
a climbing lostness in her manner. She was New Yorkese, then? He 
watched her disappear and was aware that she uneasily saw how he reached 
again for the whiskey bottle and poured himself a big drink. As he was 
finishing it, this time with soda water, she came up again. 

“Duckie, you should leave a little for the rest. That whiskey isn’t 
bootleg stuff. It’s hard to get.” 

“I’m appreciating it,” Grant told her. 

“I like that. Do you think I’m running a bar and that you can 
treat me like a whore. Who are you anyway? I haven’t ever heard of 
you.” 

“Treat you like a whore, never,” Grant answered. ‘They have to 
be treated like ladies in their own homes. It’s only a lady I’d get free 
with at once like this.” 

“You're brighter than a new shoeshine,” Louise said, and helped her- 
self to drink as she leaned back against Grant, taking his hand to fondle 
again. “If you aren’t somebody you’re a comer.” 

“Milkfed till I ran into you, but what an instruction you are. I'll 
become experienced overnight.” 

Louise gave a squeeze to his hand and floated across the room bub- 
bling gay quippish greetings to some new important guests arriving. She 
did not neglect, however, to give Grant one of the promising significant 
glances which he noticed she showered among all her passable-looking 
male guests. Louise intended to miss no bets, either socially or amorously, 
apparently. As the evening progressed she made funny noises, squeaking 
and squealing, with a high weird voice, to indicate that she was balmy, 
gaga, eccentric, mad as a hatter, and utterly irresponsible. Not once, 
nevertheless, did she really fail to notice whatever was happening about 
her. She had confided before the evening was over that it was the chic thing 
to be mad this season; and she intended to be chic. 

Grant, feeling woozy with drink, drifted into the main room to sit 
on the lounge. Fanny Jacobson came up to him to say that she had to 
go on. 

“You’ve made a hit with Louise,” Fanny said. “She’s crazy to hear 
more about you; thinks you’re fearfully clever, and must be somebody. 


You must have been horribly rude to her.” 
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8] was. That is what she wants, isn’t it? She’s human and not bad 
in a way, but, Jesus, she is a headhunter. What chance would a reticent 
genius have with her? It’s too bad I like her even the little I do, because 
it’s bums like her who sell the Vanity Fairites on what they must love in 
art and literature. If she were really bright I’d as soon be ruthlessly 
rude, but I hear the wail of pathos beneath her gay rattle. You say she 
has had luck with her lovers? She doesn’t want to be treated rough, but 
with a face like that I suppose she thinks it is bright to pretend that’s 
what she likes.” 


Fanny Jacobson departed, dismal because life is in such a way that a 
mother must return to one year old sons if there isn’t a nurse in the 
household. Grant slumped back on the lounge wondering if he could 
say something to one of the three other people occupying it. About the 
room people stood lonely, or in groups chattering and drinking. The 
drinkers were amused enough. Others in the party looked drawn-faced 
with wonder, boredom or grimness.”’ 


“Are you new to New York?” a man sitting next to Grant asked. 
“T don’t place your accent.” 


“It’s middle-west, with the effects of a South Ireland father and a 
North Scotch mother upon it. Maybe because of them my accent misses 
the can-twang. I can’t say.” 


“I suppose we can introduce ourselves. My name’s Lederlin,” the 
man said. “I’m not used to these parties. I’m a back number I guess. 
Do people want this? But does anybody ever know what they want?” 


Grant felt irritation, and observed Lederlin. He looked nervously 
tired, middle-aged, with a Spanish oriental face. ‘‘No, probably not. But 
they don’t get too much of what they want,” he answered. 


“You probably know the hostess. I came in with friends,’’ Lederlin 
said. “I’m stodgy, I guess. Anyway I’m tired after working hard all 
week.” 

“I didn’t know anybody here before today,’ Grant answered, “and 


it’s nice not to feel in any way responsible, because I don’t see many I’d 
ever want to see again.” 


“Life is funny,” Lederlin commented. It seemed to Grant that he 
answered ‘must we talk about life’ but he realized that he only thought it, 
as Lederlin continued. “Today I took a walk in the country with a fel- 
low 1 used to be in school with. We went by a stream and I wanted to 
sit down. The water flowed on, black and rapid in the bankshadow. There 
was a whirlpool nearby and I watched it, thinking energy. Just energy, 
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not harnassed to anything, not going anywhere. That’s the way I feel 
when wonder gets me.” 

“Yes,” Grant answered, feeling depression in the atmosphere.. “It’s 
an emotion we do get, isn’t it?” 

“I suppose I should have wandered about the world a bit. I feel 
provincial,” Lederlin continued. “It’s rather wild with beauty in my 
town too, in New Jersey, the country. But one goes to seed not exploring 
a little, and weedseeds have more resistance.” 

“What do you do?” Grant asked, seeing that the man wanted to 
talk. 

“I’m a doctor, but I write—poetry—if you call it that.” 

“You could travel now and then if you liked, couldn’t you?” 

“Yes?” Lederlin hesitated. “I got a letter from an old school chum 
of mine who went to sea. He hadn’t much education, as it is judged, but 
his letter was a beauty. About being stuck in the ice beyond Alaska, for 
two months, and what went through his mind, and how the crew took it 
and the fine comradeship of it. I could see the ship stuck in the ice, the 
wind and sleet, and the frozen mists. It left an impression of fine, sting- 
ing, savage beauty in me.” 

“Don’t you suppose the men wanted to be away from each other?” 
Grant asked. 

“What do you do with yourself?” Lederlin said, seeming to Grant 
pryingly inquisitive. “I don’t make you out, because you seem quick in 
your reactions. Somehow I feel stimulus in you.” 

“T am not doing anything now except to look for such work as might 
keep me fed.” 

“I understand, but what kind of energy have you? How do you 
think?” 

“Must one think? It gets us tangled up.” 

“But you seem sure of yourself with a hard dogmatism that I admire, 
in a way. I wonder what your standards are and if it is strength or de- 
fense in you.” 

“It’s being alive without asking the permission of somebody else who 
has no more right to existence than I have,” Grant said curtly, feeling 
the liquor in him, and oppressed by Lederlin’s soul-searching. “I have 
no one else but myself to answer to.” 

“There you are. I’m married and have two children.” 

“And you don’t like it?” 

“Yes,—well, I wanted a home, and there was Ethel, my wife. We 


neither of us questioned much. We grew up together.” 
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“And as middle-age comes on the violence of long-denied unrest gets 
you,” Grant said, impatiently wanting to get away, to the whiskey bottle, 
or to somebody who did not want to talk about life. 


“I’d make a break if I thought it worth while.” 


“Surely, we’d all bet all we have if we were sure we'd win the bet. 
We're reckless gamblers,” Grant said, and added out of his subconscious, 
“I think I’ll take a boat to France and see what being in a country where 
I don’t speak the language is like.” 


“Yes, but we admire the French from their basis; their old world 
culture. We should make them understand and accept our new standards. 
Of course, though, they are ahead of our best at their worst.” 

“The poor French. Poor France,’ Grant heard muttered beside him. 
He turned to look at a dark, good-enough looking woman beside him. 

“Why?” he asked her, knowing that she had spoken in a temper. 

“Only that I grew up in France, and know that they are provincials 
and love them for that. They love food, and home and families, but 
except for rare exceptions, they know and care nothing about the outside 
world. I’m weary of hearing Americans talk of what France is that the 
French never dreamed of.” 

“Yes?” Grant said. “Do you mind? I see Mrs Swanson offering 
me a drink across the room.’”’ When Grant had had a whiskey soda with 
Louise who told him to come in to tea the next day, he went to talk to Mrs 
Lloyd who stood alone against the wall. 

“T’ve lost Harrison in the scuffle,” he told her. 

“Oh no you didn’t. He joined Mrs Harper as soon as you left 
her,” Mrs Lloyd said. Grant saw that Harrison was sitting on the lounge 
between Lederlin and the woman who had spoken of France. “I didn’t 
know the woman’s name. She joined the man nearby in a conversation 
with me.” 

“Mrs Harper,’ Martha Lloyd suggested danger, “isn’t bad-looking, 
but a little of the adventuress, wouldn’t you judge?” 

“What are any of us but adventurers?” Grant said, wishing he hadn’t 
come to talk to Mrs Lloyd. 

“You're quick, I see,” Mrs Lloyd said archly, “but now that you've 
noticed her, away from her fascination, what do you think?” 

“You may be right.” 

“As I think, I see, but you’re being gentlemanly. You are per- 
ceptive. One need never explain a subtlety to you.” Grant felt annoyed 
at Mrs Lloyd’s sparkling tete-a-tete brilliance. ‘Harrison isn’t as keen 
about people as you are. I thought the silly boy imagined himself in love 
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with Fanny Jacobson, but now that she proves more talk than anything 
else he is taking to Mrs Harper.” 

“And you mind? You wish to keep him to yourself, as a dutiful 
son?” 

“Now, now,” Mrs Lloyd said archly, bothered. “I’m not that kind 
of mother. I only don’t like seeing the poor boy waste himself on women 
who wish merely to use him.” 

“For what?” Grant asked bluntly. 

“What an indiscreet question.” 

“I don’t know. The use might be mutual if I understand you, and 
unsuccessful for the woman as well as for the man if things fail.” 

“Ah, but you are young.” 

Grant escaped Mrs Lloyd to have another drink with Louise Swan- 
son, who, as some of her guests were departing, assured him that after 
midnight the party would get gay. “‘I’ll get rid of the deadheads by then. 
Nothing ever happens until about one o'clock.” She squeezed his hand 
again, but was abstracted as she saw an ‘important’ party departing and 
floated over to bid them goodbye. Grant went back to the sofa, inebri- 
atedly wanting to investigate the adventuresomeness of this Harper woman. 
He stood before her as there was not space on the lounge for him. 

“You haven’t anything to drink. Don’t you want something?” he 
asked. 

“Tf I could get it.” 

“There’s some in a bottle behind that pantry door,’ Grant indicated. 

“Harrison dear, do get me something to drink,” Mrs Harper told 
Harrison Lloyd, who dutifully departed. “It’s too bad there isn’t dancing,” 
she added to Grant. 

‘Why not come somewhere with me? I don’t know places in New 
York but we’d find places, somehow.” 

“But Harrison is with me, or suggested walking home with me,” 
Mrs Harper evaded. 

“That’s too bad.” 

“We'll get him and let’s all three go to Harlem, or somewhere, to 
dance,” Mrs Harper relented. 

“I’m on.” 

Harrison did not come back at once as his mother cornered him. 

“Mothers!” Mrs Harper said. “Have you noticed mine?” 

“No, is she here?” Grant asked. 

“That is she in the red feather hat. You can’t fail to notice her.” 


“OQ yes, she looks about your age. I talked to her for a moment 
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as she spoke to Mrs Swanson, but she didn’t seem interested, much.” 
“She didn’t have you located as somebody to be known.” 
‘But I’m so easily known—if I like it that way.” 


“Foolish. You’ve been drinking a good deal,’”” Mrs Harper laughed. 
“She does look even younger than me. I’m twenty-five, but types like me 
look the same age for forty years. I don’t know that I can stand mother’s 
New York pace.” 

“Aren’t you New Yorkese then?” 

“Oh no, I’m here getting my second divorce, if it can be managed. 
And such a nice young husband too. I could scream at his dullness and 
his southern chivalry. But I got the habit of marriage at seventeen to 
escape mother’s management.” Grant detected a young girl plaint in 
Mrs Harper’s jaded voice. 

“She likes having you about, does she?” 

“Yes, maybe. She sees she’s getting old and I have social connections, 
of a sort. She’s a dreadful snob.” 

“But she was talking of some artist she’s interested in who’s a bum.” 

“That’s her intellectual interest. She must be artistic.” 

“Hell, where’s Harrison? I’d like to get out of here and go danc- 
ing.” 

“Let’s go then,’ Mrs Harper said. “His mother is keeping him 
away from me and I don’t want him. He’s pathetic but so heavy and 
dull. You can call me Sheila if you like. You call me Mrs Harper as 
if it hurt you to do so. Get familiar if you must.” 

“Call you duckie, darling, hot-mamma, honey, and sugar-cane, and 
that sort of thing, what?” 

“J know you’ve had too much drink to be disciplined.” 

“Are you Spanish or Italian in background?” Grant asked as he was 
helping Sheila on with her coat. Her lips were full, and her cheekbones 
had mellow stonehardness of outline. He liked the warm, tannish, skin 
of her. 

“My father was English Italian and my mother is French Jewish. 
My mind isn’t Jewish, though. I can’t stand Jews,” Sheila said. ‘You're 
rather a nuisance, aren’t you? I suppose you are used to being petted by 
women. I hope I trip you up a little.” 

“Oh yes. I’m a great lady’s darling,” Grant assured her facetiously, 
liking her for a college-girl youngness in her, and disturbed by a possible 
wordliness which she seemed to and might actually possess. 

“I know a club we can go to,” Sheila said. “We can’t stay long 
because I’m going to the country tomorrow at eleven and don’t want to 
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feel too beastly tired to get up. Of course I don’t have to go.” 
“We'll let things happen as they do, then.” 


“You,” Sheila said and halted. “Never mind. I do like you. I 
didn’t know as I generally do at a glance, but I know now. You were 
cutting up back at that party, and that man who wanted to discuss life, 
to get to the bottom of things—I thought I would scream. He was like- 
able, too, but why will they? What is this fundamental something peo- 
ple like him must torment themselves about? Frenchman! Sensitive and 
imaginative! I could scream. They can be good lovers, and understand- 
ing, but they can be beasts. I can hear that man trying to talk to a woman 
spiritually about life values. He would talk till she was ready to rush 
away in agonized boredom.” 

“The soul probers are awful,”’ Grant agreed, taking Sheila’s arm and 
drawing her closer to him as they walked. They went to a dancing club. 
Not many guests were in the place and they took a table in the corner. 
When the music began they danced closely together. Sheila’s hand ner- 
vously caressed and patted Grant’s shoulder. He caught her gaze as they 
were going back to the table. 

*You,” she said smiling. “It’s funny how you remind me of somebody 
so utterly different. You looked bitter and cold at first, but you aren’t, 
are you?” 

“No,” Grant said guardedly, fearing that Sheila too was going to 
generalize about life, coldness and bitterness. He had thought that she 
was a detached, casual person. Was he wrong? 

“When I was sixteen I was in love with a medical student in Paris. 
I lived with him for a year, and then he went away. I knew he wasn’t 
coming back. His family kept him. But it didn’t matter, then. He had 
deep black eyes I couldn’t see into. You have the same kind of quality in 
your eyes. They don’t express any more than painted eyes in a mask.” 

“No? You married young you said.” 

“After the student left me I married an older doctor who had a 
brilliant mind. He taught me a great deal. He was a scientist. But we 
bored each other. One night he taunted me for talking of suicide and said 
I woufdn’t take an easy poison if I had it. When he prepared a poison 
I took it, and he was frightened. Of course we thought we liked each 
other again, but soon we got divorced. And I went to college and then 
eloped with the dull, clean, young. Southerner. He maddens me with his 
ideals for me. He’d perish if he knew what I really am.” 

“You’ve just left him then?” 

‘About a month ago. We lived for two years in Havana and I was 
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head of the woman’s department in a huge office there, but I had to get 
away. Just out of boredom drifted into a romance with an older man 
in the office, and he was ghastly, too. He believed himself a failure for 
being a business man rather than an artist, and he, too, talked to me of 
how I made his spiritual life for him. It is awful, I can tell you.” 

Grant laughed. ‘Yes, romantic, possessive idealists can be horrible 
leeches. They won’t realize how impertinent it is to claim to like some- 
body tor what they are but to idealize them into something else.” 


‘‘You’re very young,” Sheila assured Grant. “I wonder if you have 
ever telt choked, clutched at the throat with emotion, just by looking at 
somebody.” 


“Yes,” Grant laughed, embarrassed. “It might take different people 
differently. Let’s dance.” 

“I do like you, you know,” Sheila said warmly. ‘We must see each 
other often, for a time, anyway. I need your indifference. It’s nice.” 
Back at the table a morbid mood came over Sheila. The music was play- 
ing yet. Grant saw her face in profile as she looked into nowhere. A 
taut line ran down her Egyptian face. She looked, not old, but burned 
out, desiring, but in despair. Pity struck into Grant’s heart so that he 
wanted to caress her comfortingly, but he didn’t believe he could make 
her happier. She would always be wanting people and tiring of them 
soon. Still he had to speak to her to recall her from her mood. 

“Should we go on? You're weary of this place.” 

“Yes, I get such paralyzingly destructive moods, but that one has 
passed. You understood.” 

They went to Sheila’s place where Grant seated himself on the 
lounge while Sheila made coffee and placed*a bortle of rum upon the 
table. “Poor Harrison. We shouldn’t have left him, but—his heaviness 
depresses me.” 

“Yes, he’s nice, but he’ll always get hurt. He said he was happy in 
the West, on a surveying party. That is where he belongs, among simple 
people. That artgushing of his will play hell with him, making him think 
he should be around neurotic intellectuals. But he doesn’t matter, does 
he?” 

Sheila laughed mirthlessly. ‘‘No,—well, I thought possibly that he 
did. Anyway I was sorry for him and—maybe I’m silly to be honest. 
Anyway the one experience I had with him wasn’t successful. He’s too 
awkward, and I can’t do that sort of thing out of pity alone.” 

The room was large and oblong, with a floor of soft wood painted 


shining black to cover its age. The ceilings and wall were dark, porous, 
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blue, and lights in the room were dim. Grant wished they were not. 
Dim lights depressed him. Why did Sheila have a room like this? In the 
corner, near a huge window, was a baby grand piano over which was 
thrown a checkerboard cover of brilliant tones, the only brightness in the 
room. The room brooded, theatrically. 


“What are you thinking?” Sheila asked as she sat beside him. 

“That your room’s color scheme isn’t very lively. It would give me 
moods,” 

“Don’t,” Sheila said, in oboe tones, intimately subdued. “If we 
began wondering we will decide that life is only a parasite on time, from 
its lowest biologic form on up. It justifies nothing, satisfies few, and it 
repeats, repeats. But we have our moments, if we matter.” 

“Oh it matters,” Grant said. 

“But we are too much in our minds, too intelligent. It needs young- 
ness and naivité to have buoyancy.” 

“Maybe we're hurt children. You may like your dark moods. It’s 
too easy to decide that we are at the end of a biologic strain which knows 
how to enjoy, or at least, endure existence. It’s too humiliating an ad- 
mission.” 

“I’m not so destructive and morbid as you think,” Sheila said, and 
moved nearer to Grant. “Do you like me at all?” 

“Yes,” Grant answered, unable to say more. Excitement and resent- 
ment were in him. He got up to walk to the window and look down 
upon the quiet street three stories below. ‘You play, don’t you? Do. 
I like the tinkle of piano keys when it’s quiet and dark. Your room is 
that.” 

“But you’re not fair. I’m a clear person,” Sheila defended. ‘Nobody 
could be more direct. I will play for you. I am critical but I am com- 
petent. You mustn’t decide you dislike me.” 

“No, no.” 

Sheila did not stay long at the piano. She came to Grant by the 
window. ‘The room is too dark. I'll lighten its effects and have elec- 
tricity put in.” She stood close to him. He put his arm about her 
shoulder and drew her to him. The feel of her flesh was firm and res- 
ilient, with a suave texture. She did not yield, however, and he wondered 
had he repelled her, or had he misunderstood. 

“T can’t play music,” Sheila said harshly. “Once I wanted to be a 
musician, but it depressed me to madness. Father went insane, spending 
long hours composing. He knew mother had many lovers. I never want 
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to see her again, when I think of how she left me stranded in the miserable 
French school when I wasn’t yet twelve.” 

Grant pressed her shoulder. Sheila whispered, “You do like me? 
I wish I knew.” 

Grant kissed her, saying. ‘Your lips are lovely. It’s too bad you 
feel oppressed and caged.” 

She writhed in his arms as the kiss became passionate, and moaned. 
“T want you. I do want you,” she whispered, and Grant, wanting her, 
was not comfortable because of her murky darkness. He pitied her in- 
tensely, sensually, for her sensuality, believing that she would always be 
like this: wanting somebody, struggling to have them, and unhappy soon 
to discover that she wanted something else. 

Sometime later Grant believed that Sheila was asleep as she lay be- 
side iim. The moonlight came through the window and lighted the half 
of her face nearest him. He was quiet, in a misery of being awake and 
not wanting to disturb her sleep. Her profile was marvelously sculptured, 
done in aged, yellow marble. The line of her head where hair joined the 
forehead had the agony of beauty. Sheila stirred and her eyes opened 
to smile into his. 

“T’ll go on soon,” Grant said as he kissed her. 

“It’s painful to kiss, if one cares,” Sheila sighed. “I want to taste 
with every breath what it is you feel. I want to swallow you into my 
heart, but I don’t know you. You’re young. Am I your first lover?” 

Grant hesitated. ‘Yes, except for pickups, and girls I didn’t want 
and had simply because of hunger or—we try hard to believe the substitute 
means something when we’re young.” 

“If the sun shines—if it’s a fine day—we’ll go to the country. For 
several days.” 

“Yes, should I stay?” 

“Stay, yes stay, stay now. Stay like this, together, all night. Oh, 
you kiss as if you cared. It isn’t just to satisfy yourself with you.” 

lt was noon before they arose. A clear sun shone into the room, 
making it bright and spacious. Grant jumped out of bed to wash him- 
self quickly, while Sheila prepared coffee. “Are we going to the country?” 

“Should we?” Sheila evaded. “I have an appointment I should keep 
this atternoon.” 

“Le’ts not then,” Grant said quickly, avoiding her gaze. “I’ll have 
to go on then because I made a luncheon appointment for one o’clock.” 

“Must you, Grant darling?” Sheila said abstractedly, and mused, 
“When will we see each other again? I wonder what you think of me. 
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You don’t love me. You love yourself too much.” 

“What either of us says isn’t always the truth even if we think it is. 
You won’t be bothered by my idealizing you and asking you to be some- 
thing other than yourself.” 

“You may be clever. I wonder how long your indifference will keep 
me interested. I’m not as casual as you assume. You’re only the fifth 
man I’ve ever had.” 

“Not long, since you wonder already.” 

“You are harder than I am. Isn’t it best to let go?” 

“What does that mean? To invent drama and emotions?” 

“But you don’t know what real sensuality is. You are like other 
American men.” 

“Neither do you,” Grant answered, “but I know what possessiveness 
is. Love is all right, but there are other interesting things. Why limit 
ourselves? We're both all right, for form, as textures, and esthetically, 
but that doesn’t mean we are for each other, long.” 

Sheila smiled teasingly into his eyes. “‘Damn you. I’m used to men. 
I will understand you. When will you come up again?” 

“When you say,” Grant hesitated. ‘Tonight, or—later?” 

“Oh tonight, tonight of course, you silly. Why waste time?” 

“All right, I’ll come for you at eight for dinner,’ Grant responded 
as he kissed her goodbye. 

“You’d make a maddening husband, but you’d keep a woman inter- 
ested, maybe,” Sheila said. ‘Damn you, you’re as casual as a husband 
already.” 

“Now pet, now precious.’”’ Grant grinned as he went out the door. 

(to be concluded) 
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IDES OF MARCH TO APRIL FOOL’S 
R P Blackmur 


Although the rain had fallen many days 

and the sun beat between times, snow still clung 
stubborn along the northern slopes. I thought: 
Here shall a man sit down and fortify 

against the summer the weakness of his heart. 
There was old ice upon the pond below 


and older ice within me when I looked. 
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The grass was dead. The birds were travelers. 
In springtime all things come before their time. 


The man I thought of argued in the rain, 
soliloquised in sunlight, dreamt in wind, 

and inconsolable went home by twilight. 

What if the whiskers thickened on his chin— 
surely it was no more to say than this: 

hibernal interludes were not for him 

but winter-words, the stubble of the snow 

(and thereby thus for me who thought of him). 
No crocuses burst out among his hair. 


He watched the razor bare the stringent skin 
and then the small shorn hair run down the drain. 


All winter long I stand here so, and grow. 

I should have been winter-dead; at rest; 

as numb, as dreamless, as the bears and bees, 
quiescent, lost, at least, in earthy sleep,— 
quickened with no unnecessary breath 

and altogether hidden in the cold. 

But no. I have been winter-stoked. I have 
with vain-burning embraced the ice and snow. 


Because I have had no quiet from the clock 
nor any hour blotted completely out, 
in ‘springtime I am come before my time. 


II 


The rain turned warmer with the days and thinned— 
shower to drizzle, mist to simple air. 

That is the equinox, a thinning rain. 

The man I thought of thought and spared no thought 
lest sparing one he should have lost all thought 

and faced himself, without a thought, at loss 

before the catechumen which is spring. 

He queried breath, and sneezed, and breathed again 
(this was his catechism one long day) 

that breathing he breathed rain into his lungs 
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and doubted somehow that he breathed at all: 
queried, there is no faith in simple things. 


He paused, and humus dampened on his hands, 
the itch of growing and insensitive things 
fastened upon his fascinated palms 

like the red needles of the ivy itch. 

These are intercalary days, he said, 

put in between the dead and living, bruised 
and forfeited, to keep the calendar. 

The second hand upon his watch was small 
and itched relentlessly, but not, he thought, 
more than the ultimate relenting hour ;— 
My watch is visible vicar to my heart, 
measures its waiting as if waiting ended. 


No wonder he went out. No wonder, too, 

when he came home, he itched the more. The dead 
were getting out of hand, the living lost. 

Easter took wing, last year’s forsythia 

neared bloom, and sudden cats rode male the female 
tattering agony at midnight with their 

discovery. Lapis revolutus est, 

moved from the dead, set on the living chest. 

In short, he heard that so and so announced 
themselves engaged and meant to propagate. 

So flesh was turned to water turning flesh. 


He questioned that. His honest eyes grew sore. 
Escape or balm or waste, there was the low 

last luxury of self-pollution—in flesh 

sensual, or ascetic in the mind :— 

escape the cap of emptiness, balm 

in easy loss, in incompletion waste. 

He took these thoughts and turned to water, turned 
to the warm porcelain of a sleepy tub; 

the body was a poor thing in a tub, 
afterwards—toweled, rubbed, and crisp in cloth— 
it seemed the poverty was left behind. 
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He thought: the pond will have no ice in it; 
and went to see. Already there were flies 
rifling and netting its windless end. He wept, 
not in his eyes nor salt, but in his heart 

and saltless gall, that neither he could keep 
himself a statue, silent upon his years, 

nor share the aimless miracle that brought 

these faultless flies, without the flair of fate, 

so briefly to their fate, then them replaced. 


In me, he cried, nothing can be replaced. 


East wind, he swore seawind, winged on the water, 
bright fish leapt not to flies that were not there,— 
but he flowed down in tidal heart to sea 

that was not, maybe, but his hidden heart. 

Great grey acres of glass beset him, stole 

out of his heart its magic, when he turned, 
imaged the whelm and roll of open sea. 

These are greenhouses twice and thrice he said, 
greenhouses, prisons to green growing things, 
greenhouses, housing a fictive, steaming spring. 


He thought, this simulacrum thought and prayed: 
the sea herself is honest past belief ; 

I will go down and be undone by her, 

undone beyond belief and passing faith. 

But he was wrong. That day the sea was large, 
swollen into a gale; too large for him 

and his small thoughts. A smaller self turned back, 
aching and twisting, a thought about to burst, 
turned back for warmth and seed and earth—for all 
the greenhouse life that lived in him—and did 
adultery with summer in his heart. 
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SOUVENIR DE VENISE 
B. M. G. Adams 


Under the armpits the sleeves of Christina’s grey knitted silk frock 
were damp. The lip salve in its nickel tube smeared instead of outlining 
her mouth. Chocolate froth dried like brown surf inside the high tumbler, 
and the sun made unbearable ovens of her patent leather shoes as she 
rose trom the round marble-topped table at Florian’s. The great green, 
red and white banner raised high above the piazza flapped feebly twice, 
and then collapsed against the flagstaff as though overcome by the heat. 
In a side alley the toy shop awning hung brown as a chestnut shell over 
its husk of shadow. 

“Parlate inglese o francese signorina?” Christina said to a fat sallow- 
faced schoolgirl with double pigtails, in an over-tight black cashmere dress, 
who was removing small white cardboard boxes from the floor, and stack- 
ing them on a shelf. 

“Scusi, signora,” she answered, and disappeared behind a holland 
curtain at the back of the shop. 

The flies hummed loudly. Christina stood amidst strings of beads 
suspended from nails, boxes of rubber balls, extravagantly painted wooden 
animals, and dolls’ house furniture of Teutonic design. On the end of 
the counter next the door, two yellow roses in a green glass vase smelt 
sweetly and faintly. Their perfume mingled with a strong smell of sar- 
dines. Four lay amidst oil tracks on a large white plate, in company with 
a worn bladed knife, a smear of butter, and a broken portion of a roll of 
bread. 

Dolls, glass eyed, dark and blonde haired, clad in bright sateen frocks 
trimmed with cheap lace, and brittle little straw hats, held out their 
jointed arms to her from a miniature grand stand, whose steps were veiled 
with neatly folded white paper; as though entreating to be bought, if only 
to be removed from the vicinity of the odorous meal. Many of these 
priced above thirty lire were willing to express their thanks by exclaiming 
‘papa’ or ‘mamma’ when the bead-weighted strings dangling below their 
frilled book muslin underclothing were pulled. Amongst them sat a white 
rag pierrot, his black capped head drooping listlessly to one side, his arms 
trailing beside him. At the end of wide cambric trousers two little feet 
in patent leather pumps stuck straight out in front. Over their points 
his large black paint shadowed eyes stared at the English woman. His 
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gaze held all the melancholy and ennui that could be aroused in a male 
soul by an interminable succession of female conquests through an inter- 
minable succession of Venetian nights. His bow-shaped mouth was pursed 
as though mechanically waiting undesired kisses. On his narrow pointed 
chin was stuck a small black velvet crescent. As a sudden cannon ex- 
plosion beyond the Grand Canal announced noon to the city, pigeon wings 
fluttered outside the door, and all the dolls and animals on their wooden 
stands shook and rattled. He did not move. 

An. elderly woman came through the holland curtains. She placed 
herself behind the counter and said “Good morning. What may I have 
the pleasure of showing you?” 

“Beads,” said Christina, ‘the ones like Persian tiles.” 

“They are dear,” said the woman, “get them for yourself, yes. As 
a present from Italy for an English relative, no. These cheaper strings 
will be as acceptable.” 

“One sees that you know the country,” said Christina. 

“I was Italian mistress at a girls’ school in Bath for fourteen years,” 
answered the toy shop proprietress. She sorted strings of beads from a 
wooden box and laid them side by side on the scarred wooden slab in 
front of her. Her voice was gentle, her eyes peered enquiringly through 
gold-rimmed spectacles. Though a ball-topped horn comb was thrust 
through the wisp of grey hair twisted at the back of her head, she had 
the air of a consumptive old nun. An ivory wreath of roses brooch, sug- 
gestive in miniature of those garlands of immortelles hung in mortuary 
chapels, fastened the cream lace scarf twisted round the neck of her grey 
striped silk blouse. Each pocket of her black frilled alpaca apron was 
adorned by a small limp ribbon bow. 

“You speak Italian, no, madame?” she said. “That is a pity. Why 
didn’t you learn before coming to the country? It is as though you plucked 
a beautiful flower of which you are incapable of inhaling the perfume— 
See, 1 have here some puzzles which are instructive as well as amusing, 
should you wish to take home mementoes of your visit to young children.” 

Christina twirled the picture postcard stand. ‘These for everybody 
I owe a letter to. This is d’Annunzio?” 

“Yes. In this city he is a great man. He is popular with all but 
the priests and those they keep their thumbs on. The Inquisition did not 
come here, so they have never lost their power. And they are not pa- 
triots. ‘The mistress who was with d’Annunzio in Fiume walked in the 
streets with him here, but they called names after her, and she had to go. 


Once she was publicly known, it set a bad example.” 
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“What is the scent like in those little bottles? They have good 
names. Let me smell ‘Lys mourant’.” 

“No, madame, they are not good. They are suitable only for the 
Venetian ladies. The smells from the canals are often so strong that their 
noses must have something powerful in the way of a perfume or they find 
it imperceptible. In England the excellence of the sanitary arrangements 
makes lighter and more subtle essences possible——Does this string at fifteen 
lire please you? Blue, always blue for the English. The colour of the 
Madonna’s robe is more liked by you Protestants than by the Catholic 
women here.” 

“I would become a Catholic to-morrow if they would give me God 
in a cream bun instead of in a bread wafer. Where can I get cream buns 
in Venice?” 

“I will tell you. And a most excellent gingerbread, not dry, and it 
will keep. The shop is four doors beyond the Convent delle Zitelle. You 
will take a gondola by the bridge at the end of the street—” 

She sucked the point of a pencil stamp and wrote down the address 
on the back portion of a torn hardbill which she gave to Christina. The 
latter glanced at the other side. On it was printed: 


Programma 
“XIV congresso annuale della societa teosofica in Italia’ 


“San Marco isn’t sufficient, madame?” she asked. 

“T have no time to leave the shop. I require a religion that is avail- 
able in it. Also I have directed minds long enough to distrust mental 
direction. Should you require a pair of earrings for yourself I am selling 
these coral and gold ones, secondhand and very cheap, for a customer. 
The pendants unhook from the beads. You can wear the latter only, for 
church in the morning, and attach the pendants for the promenade in the 
evening.” 

“Shall I add a black fringed shawl ?—You have seen d’Annunzio? ” 

“He has been in this shop with his cousin. They asked for red ink. 
You are interested in him as a patriot, or because of what he has written, 
madame?” 

“I know his novels. Of course you do?” 

The theosophical schoolmistress looked placidly through her spectacles 
at Christina. ‘I have read two,” she said. ‘‘As literature I admired them. 
As a teacher I regretted them as a disturbing influence for the young.” 

A mosquito sang loudly below the ceiling. ‘Through the doorway 
came the distant shout of a gondolier and splash of water. A small Jewish 
boy in a linen suit and with legs stripe socked and white sandalled, propped 
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himself against the lintel of the door, and sucked a brown twisted stick of 
candy, his eyes fixed on the two women. A sudden draught carried the 
scent of the limp yellow roses into Christina’s face. 

“One should not be disturbed, then?” she said. 

“I have here some mosaic brooches I should like to show you—well 
madame, what has been your own experience?” 

“That it makes life unbearable, and that it is only through it that 
one lives That’s why I’m in love with d’Annunzio. In every love affair 
one should employ the man merely as a peg to hang a dream on. I’ve 
never met him. I’ve seen him on lots of picture postcards as well as in 
big photographs in the more serious shops. They all of them make him 
the same. A little elderly man, bald headed, and with deep lines in an 
ugly face. And all those decorations on his coat. It’s intriguing to be 
told that with that goes a voice that men and women have to stop their 
ears trom, if they don’t want to change their minds to his way of think- 
ing about everything in heaven and on earth.” 

“Yes, that is true. I have heard it. And he asked for red ink.” 

“You know about him. Is the gossip in Rome true that he selects 
his mistresses now as intellectual experiments, just as doctors select cases 
to observe and take notes on, in the hospitals? And that every woman of 
intelligence he has had an affair with, looks on it as the one episode in 
her life that has counted?” 

“Madame—permit me to pin this yellow rose in your dress—I am 
sixty-one and sell toys. How can I tell you?” 

“You also sell that vierrot. If those women were wise they would 
prefer him on a postcard. Do none of them resent being one of a herd? 
As one of them wouldn’t you feel that it was a cheap thing to be d’An- 
nunzio’s mistress, and poor thing to be d’Annunzio’s wife?” 

“You will have this necklace then? I will put it in a box—madame, 
in reply to your question, as a teacher I should say that that depended 
on what the woman concerned had gained from the experience.” 

“See,” said Christina, ‘when the necklace is paid for I’ll have fifty 
centesimi left, beside the big notes. You are the wisest person I’ve met 
for a long time. Shall I spend it on a candle in San Marco’s for your 
one God, who must be as capable of seeing the flame burning to His glory 
there, as He’s bound to see the sardines you haven’t finished on that dirty 
plate? Or shall I buy this postcard of d’Annunzio 2” 

Heavy feet sounded over the cobbles of the alley that blazed almost 
white hot in the sunlight. A red moist-faced priest shuffled slowly along, 
his black bulk attached to a bulky shadow. He raised his big hat and 
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wiped his forehead with a grubby handkerchief as he progressed. A little 
crucified brass Christ attached to a string of dark beads hung from his 
belt, and knocked against his shrouded knees. 

“I'll have the postcard,” said Christina. As she left the shop a young 
man who had been looking through the window for some minutes hastened 
after her, and removing his beautiful grey felt hat held it to his breast 
with both hands. 

“Pardon, mademoiselle, vous permettez—?” 

He was extremely well groomed, and had pathetic eyes. “I might 
have left deciding about that fifty centesimi until another day,” thought 
Christina. 


O 


PRELUDES 
Conrad Aitken 


I 


1 
Address him how you will, this golden fly,— 
This dung-fed gildling of a summer’s day: 
He'll have his time, will buzz and come and go, 
Visit the queenliest flowers, suck his fill, 
Fatten himself to glory, and be dead. 
He’s Hamlet, is he? Well, we’ll call him Hamlet. 
Beowulf, too? We'll give him Grendel, then, 
And Grendel’s mother also, and the rest. 
He'll strut, by God, as well upon a grass-blade 
As any other ant; and we will praise him. 


2 
At midnight, when the graves all yawned together, 
A pestilential sigh; again at noon, 
When all the graves, with a smug sound of silence, 
Closed up their chops against the light of day; 
He heard—or so he’ll have us think—a cry. 
It was old Adam’s cry; it was the cry 
Of human flesh, delivered out of time, 


Untimely ripped from chaos; it was anguish 
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Phrased in a white and red of flesh, as flowers 
Phrase in a white and red a something else. 
And he, this gildling, heard it, and was moved ; 
He mimicked it; he learned its naked vowel; 
He spoke it, sang it, shouted it, although 

Its meaning still escaped him. 


J 
O just God, 

Teach us how justice may be done to him. 
Remind us, with the mirror and the sca, 
With ice, and the bright parrot, and the moon, 
And the dear dream that shakes our limbs in sleep, 
How all of nature is shot through with this 
Sweet mimicry. This fault, if fault it be, 
Is Godlike; as all other things are Godlike. 
What matter that this cry, this cry of woe, 
This cry so precious to us, so our own, 
Our inarticulate and immortal grief, 
Should be, by this poor gildling, overheard, 
And twice and thrice and many times rehearsed ? 
He too is God. Divine and empty, he 
Repeats, unknowing, the disastrous word; 
A fool, a pool of water, speaks the star; 
Heartless and ignorant, drunkard of language, he 
Defllowers the immortal heartbreak for his bride. 


II 


So, death being dead, and love to hatred changed, 
the fern to marble, and the hour to snow; 

music become the noise of worms, and all 

this dance of stars a senseless rout of atoms: 

come: we will break our hearts with no compunction: 
and make a sad beginning of our ends. 


Out of corruption the bright daffodil 

lifts up her brave preposterous loveliness; 

the bee comes forth, again, from the thawed hive; 

and we, with numbéd wings of sense, crawl out 

to stretch our sickly bodies in the sun; 
ss 
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and to confer with what it is we have. 


Was there a sunset once, of divers colours? 

pale purple, gold, casements of broken light, 

whence rose a heavenly harmony of sound? 

such as believing hearts might prophet-wise 

summon from darkness, or from tombs?—This light, 
this heavenly sound, we now no longer know; 


yet know we knew it once; and keep therefrom 

a kind of warmth on our remembering eyes; 

the hands we held against that light still sparkle; 
and if we turn them now to humbler use,— 
re-shaping the dark earth which is ourselves,— 
this is false glory we may well indulge. 


Beauty there was in the first song we sang, 
before the fire had touched our tongues; again, 
beauty will grace our last of songs, the more 
because we know that beauty meaningless. 

Is there a god who knows and mourns himself! 
It is Narcissus and his glass is truth. 


The sun comes again, with opened casements ; 
and if we see beyond it what we know, 

and not that fairyland at which we guessed ; 

if we see horrors there, in a bright light,— 

a misery of waves,—a majesty 

of incandescent and defrauding void,— 


yet, let us break our hearts with no compunction 
and find what music senseless courage yields; 

we will applaud illusion, smiling still 

at wisdom, which applauds itself; and go 

once more towards the dreadful west, to ask 
whence the bright colours of the sunset come. 


III 


Shall we, then, play the sentimental stop, 
And flute the soft nostalgic note, and pray 
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Dead men and women to remember us, 
Imaginary gods to pity us? 


Saying 

We are unworthy, father, to be remembered ; 
We are unworthy to be remembered, mother; 
Remember us, O clods from whom we come— 


Shall we make altars of the grass and wind, 
Implore the evening: 

Shall we make altars of water and sand, 
Invoke the changing: 

Shall we desire the unknown to speak, 
Forget the knowing? 


We came together through the meadow of shadows, 
Clouds crossed us, birds sang above us, grasshoppers 
Chirred through the warm air, the southwest wind 
Brought the hot smell of goldenrod, you found 
Four kinds of goldenrod, all in one field, 

Hornets sang in the orchard, the painted turtle 
Straddled the rock beside the sunken river— 


O christ, and are we drowning men, that clutch 
At straws and leaves? must we remember each 
Frolic of dust along the road that led us 

From there to here? Idiots, must we ask 

The cobweb to recall just where we sat? 

Are we Caligulas, that we request 

Even our privies to remember us? 

Here is a letter with a cancelled stamp— 
Decipherably dated. Must it weep 

Black tears of ink because it bears our name? 
Or must our calendars abase themselves? 
Shakespere would spit on this: let us spit also. 
Good god, we are not come to such weak softness 
That we must beg our very origins 

To bless us from the past! What we remember, 
Why that’s ourselves; and if ourselves be honest, 


We'll know this world of straws and leaves and hearts 
A a et le 
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Too well to give it power. 


IV 


And if the child goes out at evening, stands 
Cold in the cobbled street, and claps cold hands 
To frighten pigeons, so that they will fly 
Against the sunset— 

and the sky is red 
The hills are blue, the pigeons black— 


If, from an opened window, music falls 

And touches him with hands, stroking his hair 
Gently, as if to say Why here we are,— 
The ivy leaves are green, the earth is brown, 
The sky is red, but darkens ;—and if hearing 
Suddenly he is frightened—for no reason— 
Something mysterious has chilled him, left 
Somewhere an open door to darkness— 


Bells have pealed 
For smaller things than this, for battles lost 
Far out at sea, kings dead, weak princes born, 
Republics drowned in blood—thunder has clapped 
His clouds together over fields of wheat— 
Trees cracked in lightning and died slowly— 


Close the door 
Against the sunset and the flying pigeons, 
Against the child who brings his terror home, 
Against the music in the vines, that asks 
Questions we cannot answer, against the night 
That eats the blood of worlds poured in the west, 
And all the terrible doubts that rise like smoke 
From evening fires— 


We will shut ourselves 
Into such darkness as we know is ours; 
We'll warm our hands above our private terrors; 
And whisper to our hearts 
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Go, clap your hands against the sunset, children! 
Invoke dark memory; the witch will tell you 
How god was frightened, when a pebble fell: 
Covered his eyes, because the plum-tree blossomed: 
And weeps for you, his sons, who fear to live. 


O 


EVELINE HUTCHINS 
John Dos Passos 


IV 


For the Peace Conference J. W. had a suite at the Crillon, with his 
blonde secretary Miss Williams at a desk in a little anteroom, and Mor- 
ton his English valet serving tea in the late afternoon. Eveline never 
discovered exactly what commission he was attached to, but Eleanor would 
tell her privately about how important and confidential the work he was 
doing was. She liked dropping into the Crillon late in the afternoon after 
walking up the arcades of the Rue de Rivoli from her office. The anti- 
quated corridors of the hotel were full of gossip and rumors; she had a 
feeling there that suddenly she might turn a corner and come upon the 
central machinery that ran all the show. In J. W.’s big salon there’d be 
Morton stealthily handing around tea, and people in uniform and in frock 
coats and the cigarette-smoky air would be full of halftold anecdotes that 
Eveline listened to with a mixture of horror and amusement. J. W. fas- 
cinated her, dressed in grey Scotch tweeds that always had a crease on the 
trousers (he’d given up wearing his Red Cross major’s uniform), with 
such an aloof agreeable manner, tempered by the preoccupied look of a 
very busy man who was always being called up on the phone, always re- 
ceiving telegrams or notes from his secretary or disappearing into the em- 
brasure of one of the windows that looked out on the Place de la Concorde 
with someone for a whispered conversation, and stiJ] when he handed her 
a champagne cocktail just before they all went out to dinner on nights he 
didnt have to go to some official function or asked if she wanted another 
cup of tea she’d feel for a second in her eyes the direct glance of two 
boyish blue eyes with a funny candid partly humorous look she liked. She 


wanted to know him better. Eleanor, she felt, watched them like a cat 
ee ee 
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watching a mouse. After all, Eveline kept saying to herself, she hadnt any 
right. It wasnt as if there was anything really between them. 


When J. W. was busy they often went out with Edgar Robbins who 
seemed to be a sort of assistant of J.W.’s Eleanor couldnt abide him, 
said there was something insulting in his cynicism, but Eveline liked to 
hear him talk. He told them about the riots in Brest when Wilson was 
landing and described the mansion where the French were putting him up, 
burying him in bricabrac he called it. He said the peace was going to 
be ghastlier than the war, said it was a good thing nobody ever asked his 
opinion about anything because he’d certainly land in jail if he gave it. 

Robbins’ favorite hangout was Freddy’s up back of Montmartre. 
They'd sit there all evening in the small smokycrowded rooms while Fred- 
dy, who had a big white beard like Walt Whitman, would play on the 
guitar and sing. Scmetimes he’d get drunk and set the company up to 
drinks on the house. Then his wife, a cross woman who looked like a 
gypsy, would come out of the back room and curse and scream at him. 
People at the tables would get up and recite long poems about La grand 
route, La Misere, L’Assassinat or sing old French songs like Les Filles de 
Nantes. If it went over everybody present would clap their hands in 
unison. They called that giving a bon. Eveline and Eleanor liked it 
because it was so Bohemian, almost apache, and because elderly French- 
men with beards, who looked as if they must be somebody, would come 
over and pay them court in a mocking formal sort of way. Freddy got 
to know them and would make a great fuss when they arrived. “Ah, les 
belles americaines.”” Robbins would sit there moodily drinking calvados 
after calvados, now and then letting out a crack about the days happen- 
ings at the peace conference. He said that the place was a fake that the 
calvados was wretched and that Freddy was a dirty old bum, but for some 
reason he always wanted to go back. 

J. W. went there a couple of times, and occasionally they’d take some 
bigbug from the peace conference who’d be mightily impressed by their 
knowledge of the inner life of Paris. J. W. was enchanted by the old 
French songs, but he said the place made him feel itchy and that he thought 
there were fleas there. Eveline liked to watch him when he was listening 
to a song with his eyes half closed and his head thrown back. She felt 
that Robbins didnt appreciate the rich potentialities of his nature and 
always shut him up when he started to say something sarcastic about the 
big cheese, as he called him. She thought it was disagreeable of Eleanor 
to laugh at things like that, especially when J. W. seemed so devoted to 
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When Jerry Burnham came back from Armenia and found that 
Eveline was going around with J. Ward Moorehouse all the time he was 
terribly upset. He took her out to lunch at the Medicis Grill on the left 
bank and talked and talked about it. 

“Why, Eveline, I thought of you as a person who wouldnt be taken 
in by a big bluff like that. The guy’s nothing but a goddam mega- 
phone . . . Honestly Eveline, it’s not that I expect you to fall for me, I 
know very well you dont give a damn about me and why should you?... 
But Christ, a damn publicity agent.” 

“Now, Jerry,” said Eveline with her mouth full of hors d’oeuvres, 
“ you know very well I’m fond of you... It’s just too tiresome of you 
to talk like that.” 

“You dont like me the way I’d like you to... but to hell with 
that .. . Have wine or beer?” 

“You pick out a nice Burgundy, Jerry, to warm us up a little... 
But you wrote an article about J. W. yourself . . . I saw it reprinted in 
that column in the Herald.” 

“Go ahead, rub it in. . . Christ, I swear, Eveline, I’m going to get 
out of this lousy trade and . . . that was all plain oldfashioned bushwa 
and 1 thought you’d have had the sense to see it. Gee, this is good sole.” 

“Delicious ... But, Jerry, you’re the one ought to have more sense.” 

“T dunno. I thought you were different from other upperclass women, 
made your own living and all that.” 

“Let’s not wrangle, Jerry, let’s have some fun, here we are in Paris 
and the war’s over and it’s a fine wintry day and everybody’s here... ” 

“War over, my eye,” said Jerry rudely. Eveline thought he was 
just too tiresome, and looked out the window at the ruddy winter sunlight 
and the old Medici fountain and the delicate violet lacework of the bare 
trees behind the high iron fence of the Luxemborg Garden. Then she 
looked at Jerry’s red intense face with the turnedup nose and the crisp 
boyishly curly hair that was beginning to turn a little grey; she leaned 
over and gave the back of his hand a couple of little pats. 

“I understand, Jerry, you’ve seen things that I havent imagined .. . 
I guess its the corrupting influence of the Red Cress.” 

He smiled and poured her out some more wine and, with a sigh: 

“You’re the most damnably attractive woman I ever met, Eveline... 
but like all women what you worship is power, when money’s the main 
thing it’s money, when it’s fame it’s fame, when it’s art, you’re a god- 
damned artlover . . . I guess I’m the same, only 1 kid myself more.” 

Eveline pressed her lips together and didnt say anything. She suddenly 
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felt cold and frightened and lonely and couldnt think of anything to say. 
Jerry gulped down a glass of wine and started talking about throwing up 
his job and going to Spain to write a book. He said he didnt pretend to 
have any selfrespect, but that being a newspaper correspondent was too 
damn much nowadays. Eveline said she never wanted to go back to 
America, she felt life would be just too tiresome there after the war. 
When they’d had their coffee they walked through the gardens. Near the 
senate chamber some old gentlemen were playing croquet in the last 
purplish patch of afternoon sunlight. “Oh I think the French are won- 
derful,” said Eveline. 

They rambled aimlessly round the streets, reading pale green yellow 
and pink theatre notices on kiosks, looking into windows of antiqueshops. 
“We ought both to be at our offices,” said Jerry. “I’m not going back,” 
said Eveline. “I'll call up and say I have a cold and have gone home to 
bed ... I think I'll do that anyway.” “Dont do that, let’s play hookey 
and have a swell time.” They went to the cafe opposite St. Germain des 
Pres. When Eveline came back from phoning, Jerry had bought her a 
bunch of violets and ordered cognac and seltzer. ‘Eveline, let’s celebrate,” 
he said. “I think I’ll cable the sonsobitches and tell ’em I’ve resigned.” 
“Do you think you ought to do that, Jerry? After all it’s a wonderful 
opportunity to see the peace conference and everything.” 

After a few minutes she left him and walked home. She wouldnt 
let him come with her. As she passed the window where they’d been 
sitting she looked in; he was just ordering another drink. 

On the rue de Bussy the market was very jolly under the gaslights. 
It all smelt of fresh greens, and butter and cheese. She bought some rolls 
for breakfast and a few little cakes in case somebody came in to tea. It 
was cosy in her little pink and white salon with the fire of brickettes 
going in the grate. Eveline wrapped herself up in a steamer rug and 
lay down on the couch. 

She was asleep when her bell jingled. It was Eleanor and J. W. 
come to inquire how she was. J. W. was free tonight and wanted them 
to come to the opera with him to see Castor and Pollux. Eveline said 
she was feeling terrible but she thought she’d go just the same. She put 
on some tea for them and ran into her bedroom to dress. She felt so 
happy she couldnt help singing as she sat at her dressingtable looking at 
herself in the glass. Her skin looked very white and her face had a quiet 
mysterious look she liked. She carefully put on very little lipstick and 
drew her hair back to a knot behind; her hair worried her, it wasnt curly 


and didnt have any particular color; for a moment she thought she 
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wouldnt go. Then Eleanor came in with a cup of tea in her hand telling 
her to hurry because they had to go down and wait while she dressed 
herself and that the opera started early. Eveline didnt have any real 
evening wrap so she had to wear an old rabbitfur coat over her evening- 
dress, At Eleanor’s they found Robbins waiting; he wore a tuxedo that 
looked a ilttle the worse for wear. J. W. was in the uniform of a Red 
Cross major. Eveline thought he must have been exercising, because his 
jowl didnt curve out from the tight high collar as much as it had formerly. 


They ate in a hurry at Poccardi’s and drank a lot of badly made 
Martinis. Robbins and J. W. were in fine feather, and kept them laughing 
all the time. Eveline understood now why they worked together so well. 
At the opera, where they arrived late, it was wonderful, glittering with 
chandeliers and uniforms. Miss Williams, J. W.’s secretary, was already 
in the box. Eveline thought how nice he must be to work for, and for 
a moment bitterly envied Miss Williams, even to her peroxide hair and 
her brisk chilly manner of talking. Miss Williams leaned back and said 
they'd missed it, that President and Mrs Wilson had just come in and 
had been received with a great ovation, and Marshal Foch was there and 
she thought President Poincare. 


Between the acts they worked their way as best they could into the 
crowded lobby. Eveline found herself walking up and down with Rob- 
bins, every now and then she’d catch sight of Eleanor with J. W. and 
felt a little envious. 


“They put on a better show out here than they do on the stage,” 
said Robbins, 


“Dont you like the production . . . I think its a magnificent produc- 
HON. | 

“Well, I suppose, looked at from the professional point of view...” 

Eveline: was watching Eleanor, she was being introduced to a French 
general in red pants; she looked handsome this evening in her hard chilly 
way. Robbins tried to pilot them in through the crowd to the little bar, 
but they gave it up, there were too many people ahead of them. Robbins 
started all at once to talk about Baku and the oil business. “It’s funny 
as a crutch,” he kept saying, “while we sit here wrangling under school- 
master Wilson, John Bull’s putting his hands on all the world’s future 
supplies of oil . . . just to keep it from the bolos. They’ve got Persia and 
the messpot and now I’ll be damned if they dont want Baku.” Eveline 
was bored and thinking to herself that Robbins had been in his cups too 
much again when the bell rang. 


When they got back to their box there was a leanfaced man who 
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wasnt in evening clothes sitting in the back talking to J, W. in a low 
voice. Eleanor leaned over to Eveline and whispered in her ear, "1 hat 
was General Gouraud.” 


When the lights went out, Eveline found she was forgetting herself 
in the deep stateliness of the music. At the next intermission she leaned 
over to J. W. and asked him how he liked it. “Magnificent,” he said and 
she saw to her surprise that he had tears in his eyes. She found herself 
talking about the music with J. W. and the man without a dress suit whose 
name was Rasmussen. 


lt was hot and crowded in the tall overdecorated lobby. Mr Ras- 
mussen managed to get a window open and they went out on the balcony 
that opened on the serried lights of the avenue that dimmed in a reddish 
flow of fog. 

“’That’s the time I’d liked to have lived,” said J. W. dreamily. 

“The court of the sunking?” asked Mr Rasmussen. “No it must 
have been too chilly in the winter months and I bet the plumbing was 
terrible.” 

“Ah, it was a glorious time,” said J. W. as if he hadnt heard. Then 
he turned to Eveline. “You’re sure you’re not catching cold... You 
ought to have a wrap, you know.” 

“But as I was saying, Moorehouse,” said Rasmussen in a different 
tone of voice, “I have positive information that they cant hold Baku with- 
out heavy reinforcements and there’s no one they can get them from except 
from us.” The bell rang again and they hurried to their box. 

After the opera they went to the Cafe de la Paix to drink a glass 
of champagne, except for Robbins who went off to take Miss Williams 
back to her hotel. Eveline and Eleanor sat on the cushioned bench on 
either side of J. W. and Mr Rasmussen sat on a chair opposite them. 
He did most of the talking, taking nervous gulps of champagne between 
sentences or else running his fingers through his spiky black hair. He was 
an engineer with Standard Oil. He kept talking about Baku and Mohom- 
marah and Mosul, how the Anglo-Persian and the Royal Dutch were 
getting ahead of the U. S. in the Near East and trying to foist off Armenia 
on us for a mandate, that the Turk had pillaged to the last blade of 
grass, leaving nothing but a lot of starving people to feed. “We'll prob- 
ably have to feed ’em anyway,” said J. W. “But, my gosh, man, some- 
thing can be done about it, even if the president has so far forgotten Amer- 
ican interests to let himself be bulldozed by the British in everything, 
public opinion can be aroused. We stand to lose our primacy in world 


oil production.” “Oh well, the matter of mandates isnt settled yet. 
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What’s going to happen is that the British are going to present a fait 
accompli to the Conference . . . findings keepings . . . why it would be better 
for us for the French to have Baku.” “How about the Russians?” asked 
Eveline. ‘According to selfdetermination the Russians have no right to 
it. The population is mostly Turkish and Armenian,” said Rasmussen. 
“But by gorry I’d rather have the reds have it than the British, of course 
I dont suppose they’ll last long.” 


“No I have reliable information that Lenin and Trotsky have split 
and the monarchy will be restored in Russia inside of three months.” 
When they finished the first bottle of champagne Mr Rasmussen ordered 
another. By the time the cafe closed Eveline’s ears were ringing. “Let’s 
make a night of it,” Mr Rasmussen was saying. 


They went in a taxicab up to Montmartre to l’Abbaye where there 
was dancing and singing and uniforms everywhere and everything was 
hung with the flags of the Allies. J. W. asked Eveline to dance with 
him first and Eleanor looked a little sour when she had to go off in the 
arms of Mr Rasmussen who danced very badly indeed. Eveline and 
J. W. talked about the music of Rameau and J. W. said again that he 
would have liked to have lived in the times of the court at Versailles. 
But Eveline said what could be more exciting than to be in Paris right 
now with all the map of Europe being remade right under their noses, 
and J. W. said perhaps she was right. “They agreed that the orchestra 
was too bad to dance to. 


Next dance Eveline danced with Mr Rasmussen who told her how 
handsome she was and said he needed a good woman in his life; that he’d 
spent all his life out in the bush grubbing around for gold or testing 
specimens of shale and that he was sick of it, and if Wilson now, was 
going to let the British bulldoze him into giving them the world’s future 
supply of oil when we'd won the war for them, he was through. “But 
cant you do something about it, cant you put your ideas before the public, 
Mr Rasmussen?” said Eveline, leaning a little against him. 


Eveline had a crazy champagneglass spinning in her head, she didnt 
care what she said or did. She wanted something to happen. 

“That’s Moorehouse’s job not mine, and there isnt any public since 
the war. The public’ll damn well do what it’s told, and besides like 
God Almighty it’s far away . . . What we've got to do is make a few key 
men understand the situation. Morehouse is the key to the key men.” 
“And who’s the key to Moorehouse?” asked Eveline recklessly. The 
music had stopped. “Wish to heaven I knew,” said Rasmussen soberly 
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in a low voice. “You’re not, are you?” Eveline shook her head with a 
tightlipped smile like Eleanor’s. 

When they’d eaten onion soup and some cold meat J. W. said, “Let’s 
go up to the top of the hill and make Freddy play us some songs.” “I 
thought you didnt like it up there,” said Eleanor. “I dont, my dear,” said 
J. W. “but I like those old French songs.” Eleanor looked cross and 
sleepy. Eveline wished she and Mr Rasmussen would go home; she felt 
if she could only talk to J. W. alone, he’d be so interesting. 

Freddy’s was almost empty; it was chilly in there. They didnt have 
any champagne and nobody drank the liqueurs they ordered. Freddy 
sang his songs, but J. W. didnt like them as much as he’d expected to. 
Mr Rasmussen said Freddy looked like an old prospector he’d known out 
in the Sangre de Cristo mountains and began to tell a long story about 
Death Valley that bored everybody. They were all chilly and sleepy and 
silent, going back across Paris in the old mouldysmelling twocylinder taxi. 
J. W. wanted a cup of coffee, but there didnt seem to be anywhere open 
where he could get it. 

Next day Mr Rasmussen called Eveline up at her office to ask her 
to eat lunch with him and she was hard put to it to find an exctse not 
to go. After that Mr Rasmussen seemed to be everywhere she went, 
sending her flowers and theatre tickets, coming around with automobiles to 
take her riding, sending her little blue pneumatiques full of tender mes- 
sages. Eleanor teased her about it a lot. 

Then Paul Johnson turned up in Paris, having gotten himself attached 
to the Sorbonne detachment, and used to come around to her place on 
the rue de Bussy in the late afternoons and sit watching her silently and 
lugubriously. He and Mr Rasmussen would sit there talking about wheat 
and the stockyards, while Eveline dressed to go out with somebody else, 
usually Eleanor and J. W. Eveline could see that J. W. always liked to 
have her along as well as Eleanor when they went out in the evenings; 
it was just that welldressed American girls were rare in Paris at that 
time, she told herself, and that J. W. liked to be seen with them and to 
have them along when he took important people out to dinner. She and 
Eleanor treated each other with a stiff nervous sarcasm now, except 
occasionally when they were alone together, they talked like in the old 
days, laughing at people and happenings together. Then Eleanor would 
tease her about her Romeos. 

There began to be more flowers for sale around the streets, particu- 
larly huge red and blue and purple and white anemones, and the trees in 


the Tuileries began to be misted with green. 
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Her brother George turned up at the office one day with a captain’s 
two silver bars on his shoulders. The army had changed him entirely. 
His whipcord uniform fitted like a glove, his puttees shone and he wore 
spurs. He’d been in the intelligence service attached to the British and 
had just come from Germany where he’d been an interpreter on General 
MacAndrews’ staff. He was going to Cambridge for the spring term and 
called everybody blighters or rotters and said the food at the restaurant 
where Eveline took him for lunch was simply ripping. “They didnt get 
on at all about anything. He talked about the Red Menace and the peril 
from the east and said that Anglo-Saxon supremacy was endangered by 
pan-Islamism and said that Wilson was a traitor for forbidding the march 
on Berlin. He was going to Cambridge to start work for his Ph D. 
His thesis subject was to be Greek military tactics as compared with mil- 
itary tactics of the Great War. After he’d left her saying her ideas were 
no better than those of a pacifist or slacker, she burst out crying and had 
to go into a cabinet d’aisance to wipe her face and powder her nose before 
going back to the office. She’d been so fond of George and now he’d grown 
up to be a horrid little prig of a staffofficer. 

When she told Eleanor about George, Eleanor said he was quite right, 
that Eveline’s ideas were absurdly sentimental, and that J. W. had been 
shocked a number of times by things she’d said that gave the impression 
that she approved of the Bolshevists and abolition of private property and 
nationalization of women and all that. She oughtnt to say things that 
people might misunderstand! Eveline didnt think J. W. had said any 
such thing and said she’d ask him herself whether he thought she was a 
suspicious character. They were having tea together at the English tea- 
room and parted on bad terms. 

Under the arcades of the rue de Rivoli Eveline met Mr Rasmussen 
who was carrying a mechanical canarybird. It was a stuffed canary and 
you wound it up underneath the cage. Then it fluttered its wings and 
sang. Mr Rasmussen was delighted with it. He made her stay on the 
corner while he made it sing, “I’m goin gto send that back home to the 
kids,” he said. “My wife and I are separated but I’m fond of the kids; 
they live in Pasadena . .. I’ve had a very unhappy life,” said Mr Rasmus- 
sen and invited Eveline to step into the Ritz bar and have a cocktail with 
him. 

Eveline was so amused by the picture of herself and Mr Rasmussen 
and the stuffed canary all going together into the Ritz bar that she 
accepted. Robbins was there with a redheaded newspaper woman from 
San Francisco. They sat at a wicker table together and drank Alexanders. 
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The bar was crowded. ‘‘What’s the use of a league of nations if it’s to 
be dominated by Great Britain and her colonies?” said Mr Rasmussen 
sourly. “But dont you think any kind of a league's better than nothing ?” 
said Eveline. “It’s not the name you give things it’s who’s getting theirs 
underneath that counts,” said Robbins. 

“That’s a very cynuical remark,” said the California woman. ‘This 
isn’t any time to be cynical.” 

“This is a time,” said Robbins. ‘When if we werent cynical we'd 
shoot ourselves.” 


In March Eveline’s two weeks leave came around. Eleanor was go- 
ing to make a trip to Rome to help wind up the affairs of the office there, 
so they decided they’d go down on the train together and spend a few 
days in Nice. They needed to get the damp cold of Paris out of their 
bones. Eveline felt as excited as a child the afternoon when they were all 
packed and ready to go and had bought their wagon lit reservations and 
gotten their transport orders signed. 

Mr Rasmussen insisted on seeing her off and ordered up a big dinner 
in the restaurant at the Gare de Lyon that Eveline was too excited to eat, 
what with the smell of the coalsmcke and the thought of waking up where 
it would be sunny and warm. Paul Johnson appeared when they were 
half through, saying he’d come to help them with their bags. He’d lost 
one of the buttons off his uniform and he looked gloomy and mussed up. 
He said he wouldnt eat anything but nervously drank down several 
glasses of wine. Both he and Mr Rasmussen looked like thunderclouds 
when Jerry Burnham appeared drunk as a lord carrying a large bouquet 
of roses. “Wont that be taking coals to Newcastle, Jerry?” said Eveline. 
“You dont know Nice ... You'll probably have skating down there .. . 
beautiful figure eights on the ice.” ‘‘Jerry,” said Eleanor in her chilly 
little voice. ‘You’re thinking of St. Moritz.” 

Meanwhile Paul and Mr Rasmussen had picked up their bags. 
“Honestly we’d better make tracks,” said Paul nervously jiggling Eveline’s 
suitcase. “It’s about traintime.” They all scampered through the station. 
Jerry Burnham had forgotten to buy a ticket and couldnt go out on the 
platform; they left him arguing with the officials and searching his pockets 
for his presscard. Paul put the bags in the compartment and shook hands 
hurriedly with Eleanor. Eveline founa his eyes in hers serious and hurt 
like a dog’s eyes. 

“You wont stay too long, will you? There’s not much tims left,” 


he said. Eveline felt she’d like to kiss him but the train was starting. 
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Paul scrambled off. All Mr Rasmussen could do was hand some papers 
and Jerry’s roses through the window and wave his hat mournfully from 
the platform. It was a relief the train had started. Eleanor was leaning 
back against the cushions laughing and laughing. 

“I declare, Eveline, you’re too funny with your Romeos.” 

Eveline couldnt help laughing herself. She leaned over and patted 
Eleanor on the shoulder. ‘“Let’s just have a wonderful time,” she said. 


Next morning early when Evelyn woke up and looked out they were 
in the station at Marseilles. It gave her a funny feeling because she'd 
wanted to stop off there and see the town, but Eleanor had insisted on 
going straight to Nice, she hated the sordidness of seaports she’d said. 
But later when they had their coffee in the diner looking out at the pines 
and the dry hills and the blue patches of the mediterranean Eveline 
felt excited and happy again. 

They got a good room in a hotel and walked through the streets in 
the cool sunshine among the wounded soldiers and officers of all the allied 
armies and strolled along the Promenade des Anglais under the grey palm- 
trees and gradually Eveline began to feel a chilly feeling of disappointment 
coming over her. Here was her two weeks leave and she was going to 
waste it at Nice. Eleanor kept on being crisp and cheerful and suggested 
they sit down in the big cafe on the square where a brass band was playing 
and have a little Dubonnet before lunch. After they’d sat there for some 
time, looking at the uniforms and the quantities of overdressed women who 
were no better than they should be Eveline leaned back in her chair and 
said, “And now that we’re here, darling, what on earth shall we do?” 

The next morning Eveline woke late; she almost hated to get up as 
she couldnt imagine how she was going to pass the time all day. As she 
lay there looking at the stripes of sunlight on the wall that came through 
the shutters, she heard a man’s voice in the adjoining room, that was 
Eleanor’s. Eveline stiffened and listened. It was J. W.’s voice. When 
she got up and dressed she found her heart was pounding. She was pulling 
on her best pair of transparent black silk stockings when Eleanor came in. 
“Who do you thing’s turned up? J. W. just motored down to see me off 
to Italy... He said it was getting too stuffy for him around the Peace 
Conference and he had to get a change of air . . . Come on in, Eveline, 
dear, and have some coffee with us.” 

She cant keep the triumph out of her voice, arent women silly, thought 
Eveline. “That’s lovely, I’ll be right in, darling,” she said in her most 
musical tones. 

J. W. had on a light grey flannel suit and a bright blue necktie and 
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his face was pink from the long ride. He was in fine spirits. He’d driven 
down from Paris in fifteen hours with only four hours sleep after dinner 
in Lyons. They all drank a great deal of bitter coffee with hot milk 
and planned out a ride. 


lt was a fine day. The big Packard staff car rolled them smoothly 
along the Corniche. They lunched at Monte Carlo, took a look at the 
casino in the afternoon and went on and had tea in an English tearoom 
in Mentone. Next day they went up to Grasse and saw the perfume 
factories, and the day after they put Eleanor on the rapide for Rome. 
J. W. was to leave immediately afterwards to go back to Paris. Eleanor’s 
thin white face looked a little forlorn, Eveline thought, looking out at 
them through the window of the wagonlit. When the train pulled out 
Eveline and J. W. stood on the platform in the empty station with the 
smoke swirling milky with sunlight under the glass roof overhead and 
looked at each other with a certain amount of constraint. “She’s a great 
little girl,” said J. W. “I’m very fond of her,” said Eveline. Her voice 
rang false in her ears. “I wish we were going with her.” 


They walked back out to the car. “Where can I take you, Eveline, 
before I pull out, back to the hotel?” Eveline’s heart was pounding 
again. “Suppose we have a little lunch before we go, let me invite you to 
lunch.” ‘“That’s very nice of you... Well I suppose I might as well, 
I’ve got to lunch somewhere. And there’s no place fit for a white man 
between here and Lyons.” 


They lunched at the casino over the water. The sea was very blue. 
Outside there were three sailboats with lateen sails making for the entrance 
to the port. It was warm and jolly and smelt of wine and food sizzled in 
butter in the glassed-in restaurant. Eveline began to like it in Nice. 


J. W. drank more wine than he usually did. He began to talk about 
his boyhood in Wilmington and even hummed a little of a song he’d writ- 
ten in the old days. Eveline was thrilled. Then he began to tell her 
about Pittsburgh and his ideas about capital and labor. For dessert they 
had peaches flambe with rum; Eveline recklessly ordered a bottle of cham- 
pagne. They were getting along famously. 

They began to talk about Eleanor. Eveline told about how she’d met 
Eleanor in the Art Institute and how Eleanor had meant everything to 
her in Chicago, the only girl she’d ever met who was really interested in 
the things she was interested in, and how much talent Eleanor had, and 
how much business ability. J. W. told about how much she’d meant to 


him during the trying years with his second wife Gertrude in New York, 
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and how people had misunderstood their beautiful friendship that had 
been always free from the sensual and the degrading. 

“Really?” said Eveline looking J. W. suddenly straight in the eye. 
“T had always thought you and Eleanor were lovers.” J. W. blushed. 
For a second Eveline was afraid she’d shocked him. He wrinkled up the 
skin around his eyes in a comical boyish way. “No, honestly not . 
I’ve been too busy working all my life ever to develop that side of my 
nature . . . People think differently about those things than they did.” 
Eveline nodded. ‘The deep flush cn his face seemed to have set her cheeks 
on fire. “And now,” J. W. went on shaking his head gloomily, “I’m in 
my forties and its too late.” 


“Why too late?” 


Eveline sat looking at him with her lips a little apart, her cheeks 
blazing. ‘Maybe it’s taken the war to teach us how to live,” he said. 
“We've been too much interested in money and material things, it’s taken 
the French to show us how to live. Where back home in the States could 
you find a beautiful atmosphere like this?” J. W. waved his arm to 
include in a sweeping gesture the sea, the tables crowded with women 
dressed in bright colors and men in their best uniforms, the bright glint 
of blue on glasses and cutlery. The waiter mistook his gesture and slyly 
substituted a full bottle for the empty bottle in the champagnepail. 

“By golly, Eveline, you’ve been so charming, you’ve made me forget 
the time and going back to Paris and everything. ‘This is the sort of 
thing I’ve missed all my life until I met you and Eleanor . . . of course 
with Eleanor it’s been all on the higher plane . . . Let’s take a drink to 
Eleanor . . . beautiful talented Eleanor . . . Eveline, you make me feel like 
a boy again . . . As I look back on it, Eveline, women have been a great 
inspiration to me all my life, lovely charming delicate women. Many of 
my best ideas have come from women, not directly, you understand, but 
through the mental stimulation . . . People dont understand me, Eveline, 
some of the newspaper boys particularly have written some very hard 
things about me . . . why I’m an old newspaper man myself . . . Eveline, 
permit me to say that you look so charming and understanding . . . this 
illness of my wife, poor Gertrude. I’m afraid she’ll never be herself 
again... You see it’s put me in a most disagreeable position, if some mem- 
ber of her family is appointed guardian it might mean that the considerable 
sum of money invested by the Staple family in my business would be with- 
drawn . . . that would leave me with very grave embarrassments .. . 
then I’ve had to abandon my Mexican affairs . . . what the oil business 
down there needs is just somebody to explain its point of view to the 
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Mexican public, to the American public, my aim was to get the big 
interests to take the public in...” Eveline filled his glass. Her head 
was swimming a little, but she felt wonderful. She wanted to lean over 
and kiss him, to make him feel how she admired and understood him. 
He went on talking with the glass in his hand almost as if he were speak- 
ing to a whole rotary club. “ ... to take the public into its confidence 
. . - L had to throw overboard all that . . . when I felt the government 
of my country needed me. My position is very difficult in Paris, Eveline 
. . . They’ve got the President surrounded by a chinese wall . . . I fear 
that his advisers dont realize the importance of publicity, of taking the 
public into his confidence at every move. This is a great historical 
moment, America stands at the parting of the ways . . . without us the 
war would have ended in a German victory or a negotiated peace. . 
And now our very allies are trying to monopolize the natural resources 
of the world behind our backs ... You remember what Rasmussen said... 
well he’s quite right. The President is surrounded by sinister intrigues. 
Why, even the presidents of the great corporations dont realize that now 
is the time to spend money, to spend it like water. I could have the 
French press in my pocket in a week with the proper resources, even in 
England I have a hunch that something could be done if it was handled 
the right way. And then the people are fully behind us everywhere, they 
are sick of autocracy and secret diplomacy, they are ready to greet Amer- 
ican democracy, American democratic business methods, with open arms. 
The only way for us to secure the benefits of the peace to the world is 
for us to dominate ‘t. Mr Wilson doesnt realize the power of a modern 
campaign of scientific publicity . . . Why, for three weeks I’ve been try- 
ing to get an interview with him, and back in Washington I was calling 
him Woodrow, almost ... It was at his personal request that I dropped 
everything in New York at great personal sacrifice, brought over a large 
part of my office staff ... and now... but, Eveline, my dear, I’m afraid 
I’m talking you to death.” 

Eveline leaned over and patted his hand that lay on the edge of the 
table. Her eyes were shining. ‘“Ojit’swonderful,” she said. “Isn’t this 
fun, J. W.°” 

“Ah, Eveline, I wish I was free to fall in love with you.” 

“Arent we pretty free, J. W.? and it’s wartime . . . I think all the 
conventional rubbish about marriage and everything is just too tiresome, 
dont you?” 

“Ah, Eveline, if I was only free . . . let’s go out and take a little 


air... Why, we’ve been here all afternoon.” 
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Eveline insisted on paying for the lunch although it took all the 
money she had on her. They both staggered a little as they left the 
restaurant, Eveline felt giddy and leaned against J. W.’s shoulder. He 
kept patting her hand and saying, “There, there, we'll take a little ride.” 

Towards sunset they were riding around the end of the bay into 
Cannes. “Well, well, we must pull ourselves together,” said J. W. “You 
don’t want to stay down here all alone, do you, little girl? Suppose you 
drive back to Paris with me, we’ll stop off in some picturesque villages, 
make a trip of it. Too likely to meet people we know around here. I'll 
send back the staff car and hire a French car. . . take no chances.” ‘“‘All 
right I think Nice is just too tiresome anyway.” 

J. W. called to the chauffeur to go back to Nice. He dropped her 
at her hotel and left her there, saying he’d call for her at ninethirty in 
the morning and that she must get a good night’s sleep. She felt terribly 
let down after he’d gone; had a cup of tea, that was cold and tasted of 
soap, went to her room; and went to bed. She lay in bed thinking that 
she was acting like a nasty little bitch; but it was too late to go back 
now. She couldnt sleep, her whole body felt jangled and twitching. 
This way she’d look like a wreck tomorrow, she got up and rustled around 
in her bag until she found some aspirin. She took a lot of the aspirin and 
got back in bed again and lay perfectly still but she kept seeing faces that 
would grow clear out of the blur of a halfdream and then fade again, 
and her ears buzzed with long cadences of senseless talk. Sometimes it 
was Jerry Burnham’s face that would bud out of the mists changing 
slowly into Mr Rasmussen’s or Edgar Robbins’ or Paul Johnson’s or 
Freddy Sergeant’s. She got up and walked shivering up and down the 
room for a long time. Then she got into bed again and fell asleep and 
didnt wake up until the chambermaid knocked on the door saying that 
a gentleman was waiting for her. 


When she got down, J. W. was pacing up and down in the sun 
outside the hotel door looking pretty disgruntled. A long lowslung 
Italian car was standing under the palms beside the geranium bed. They 
had coffee together without saying much at a little iron table outside the 
hotel. J. W. said he’d had a miserable room in a hotel where the service 
was poor. 

As soon as Eveline got her bag down they started off at sixty miles 
an hour. The chauffeur drove like a fiend through a howling north wind 
that increased as they went down the coast. They were in Marseilles 
stiff and dustcaked in time for a late lunch at a fish restaurant on the 
edge of the old harbor. Eveline’s head was whirling again, with speed 
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and lashing wind and dust and vines and olivetrees and grey rock moun- 
tains whirling past and now and then a piece of slateblue sea cut out with 
a jigsaw. 

“After all, J. W., the war was terrible,” said Eveline, “but it’s a 
great time to be alive. Things are happening at last.” J. W. muttered 
something about a surge of idealism between his teeth and went on eating 
his bouillabaisse. He didnt seem to be very talkative today. ‘Now at 
home,” he said, “they wouldnt have left all the bones in the fish this way.” 
“Well, what do you think is going to happen about the oil situation?” 
Eveline started again. “Blamed if I know,” said J. W. “We'd better 
be starting if we’re going to make that place before nightfall.” 

J. W. had sent the chauffeur to buy an extra rug and they wrapped 
themselves up tight under the little hood in the back of the car. J. W. 
put his arm around Eveline and tucked her in. ‘Now we're snug as a 
bug in a rug,” he said. They giggled cosily together. 

The mistral got so strong the poplars were all bent double on the 
dusty plains before the car started to climb the winding road to Les Baux. 
Bucking the wind cut down their speed. It was dark when they got 
into Les Baux. 

‘They were the only people in the hotel. It was cold there and the 
krots of olivewood burning in the grates didnt give any heat, only puffs 
of grey smoke when a gust of wind came down the chimney, but they 
had an excellent dinner and hot spiced wine that made them feel much 
better. They had to put on their overcoats to go up to their bedroom. 
Climbing the stairs J. W. kissed her under the ear and whispered, “Eveline, 
dear little girl, you make me feel like a boy again.” 

Long after J. W. had gone to sleep Eveline lay awake beside him 
listening to the wind rattling the shutters, yelling around the corners 
of the roof, howling over the desert plain far below. The house smelt of 
dry dusty coldness. No matter how much she cuddled against him, she 
couldnt get to feel really warm. ‘The same creaky carrousel of faces, 
plans, scraps of talk kept going round and round in her head, keeping 
her from thinking consecutively, keeping her from going to sleep. 

Next morning when J. W. found he had to bathe out of a basin he 
made a face and said, “I hope you dont mind roughing it this way, dear 
little girl.” 

They went over across the Rhone to Nimes for lunch, riding through 
Arles and Avignon on the way, then they turned back to the Rhone and 
got into Lyons late at night. They had supper sent up to their room in 


the hotel and took hot baths and drank hot wine again. When the waiter 
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had taken away the tray Eveline threw herself on J. W.’s lap and began 
to kiss him. It was a long time before she’d let him go to sleep. 


Next morning it was raining hard. They waited around a couple 
of hours hoping it would stop. J. W. was preoccupied and tried to get 
Paris on the phone, but without any luck. Eveline sat in the dreary hotel 
salon reading old copies of I’Illustration. She wished she was back in 
Paris too. Finally they decided to start. 


The rain went down to a drizzle but the roads were in bad shape 
and by dark they hadnt gotten any further than Nevers. J. W. was 
getting the sniffles and started taking quinine to ward off a cold. He got 
adjoining rooms with a bath between in the hotel at Nevers, so that night 
they slept in separate beds. At supper Eveline tried to get him talking 
about the peace conference, but he said, ‘““Why talk shop, we'll be back 
there soon enough, why not talk about ourselves and each other.” 


When they got near Paris J. W. began to get nervous. At Fon- 
tainebleau they had a fine lunch. J. W. went in from there on the train, 
leaving the chauffeur to take Eveline home to the rue de Bussy and then 
deliver his baggage at the Crillon afterward. Eveline felt pretty forlorn 
riding in all alone through the suburbs of Paris. She was remembering 
how excited she’d been when they’d all been seeing her off at the Gare 
de Lyons a few days before and decided she was very unhappy indeed. 

Next day she went around to the Crillon at about the usual time in 
the atternoon. There was nobody in J. W.’s anteroom but Miss Wil- 
liams, his secretary. She stared Eveline right in the face with such cold 
hostile eyes that Eveline immediately thought she must know something. 
She said Mr. Moorehouse had a bad cold and fever and wasnt seeing 
anybody. 

“Well, I'll write him a little note,” said Eveline. ‘No, I'll call 
him up later.- Dont you think that’s the idea, Miss Williams?” Miss 
Williams nodded her head dryly. ‘Very well,” she said. 

Eveline lingered. “You see I’ve just come back from leave... I 
came back a couple of days early because there was so much sightseeing 
I wanted to do near Paris. Isnt the weather miserable ?” 

Miss Williams puckered her forehead thoughtfully and took a step 
towards her. “Very . . . It’s most unfortunate, Miss Hutchins, that 
Mr Moorehouse should have gotten this cold at this moment. We have 
a number of important matters pending. And the way things are at the 
peace conference the situation changes every minute so that constant 
watchfulness is necessary .. , We think its a very important moment from 
every point of view . . . Too bad Mr Moorehouse should get laid up 
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just now. We feel very badly about it, all of us. He feels just terribly 
about it.” 


, 


“I’m so sorry,” said Eveline. ‘I do hope he’ll be better tomorrow.” 
“The doctor says he will . . . But its very unfortunate.” 


Eveline stood hesitating. She didnt know what to say. Then she 
caught sight of a little gold star that Miss Williams wore on a brooch. 
Eveline wanted to make friends. “O, Miss Williams,” she said. “I didnt 
know you’d lost anyone dear to you.” Miss Williams’ face got more 
chilly and pinched than ever. She seemed to be fumbling for something 
to say. “Er... my brother was in the navy,” she said and walked over 
to her desk where she started typing very fast. Eveline stood where she 
was a second watching Miss Williams’ fingers twinkling on the keyboard. 
Then she said weakly again, “O, I’m so sorry,” and turned and went out. 

The couple of weeks before Eleanor came back from Rome were 
an uneasy time for Eveline. For the first few days J. W. was sick and 
she spent a lot of time writing him pneumatiques. She didn’t go back to 
the Crillon for fear of running into Miss Williams again. It was April 
and an occasional fine day brought out flowers and a new bustle in 
market stalls along the rue de Bussy. One afternoon of pale spring sun- 
light, she and J. W. did manage to get a ride around the Bois de Bou- 
logne, but J. W. was moody and preoccupied and she couldnt get him 
to talk about anything interesting. He did talk a little about the coming 
First of May and the dangers of red propaganda. He said the actions 
of certain prominent writers such as Anatole France in giving his support 
to the revolutionary elements in France were embarrassing the work of 
the peace conference. When he said a man like that ought to be in jail, 
Eveline flared up and said he was a great writer and that she agreed with 
him. It was time the governments all realized the people were sick of 
war everywhere. J. W. said she was thinking with her heart instead of 
with her head and Eveline was very sullen all evening after that. 

When Eleanor got back, with a lot of old Italian damask in her 
trunk, things were much worse. It seemed to Eveline that Eleanor had 
something cold and sarcastic in her manner of speaking she’d never had 
before. When she went to the Crillon to tea Miss Williams would 
hardly speak to Eveline, but put herself out to be polite to Eleanor. 
Even Morton the valet seemed to make the same difference. J. W. from 
time to time gave her a furtive squeeze of the hand, but they never got 
to go out alone anymore. Eveline began to think of going home to Amer- 
ica, but the thought of going back to Santa Fe or to any kind of life 
she’d lived before was hideous to her. She wrote J. W. long uneasy 
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notes every day telling him how unhappy she was, but he never men- 
tioned them when she saw him. When she asked him once why he didnt 
ever write her a few words he said quickly, “I never write personal let- 
ters’ and changed the subject. 


In the end of April Don Stevens turned up in Paris. He was in 
civilian clothes as he’d resigned from the reconstruction unit. He asked 
Eveline to put him up as he was broke. Eveline was afraid of the con- 
cierge and of what Eleanor or J. W. might say if they found out, but 
she felt desperate and bitter and didnt care much what happened anyway; 
so she said all right, she’d put him up but he wasnt to tell anybody where 
he was staying. Don teased her about her bourgeois ideas, said these sort 
of things wouldnt matter after the revolution, that the first test of 
strength was coming on the first of May. He made her read l’Humanite 
and took her up to the rue du Croissant to show her the little restaurant 
where Jaures had been assassinated. Eveline was heartily sick of the Red 
Cross office and stayed away more and more; she more or less hoped she’d 
be fired and sent home to America, though the thought of having to plan 


out a life for herself in New York or Chicago made her feel cold and 
sick, 


One day a tall longfaced young man in some kind of a uniform came 
into the office and turned out to be Freddy Sergeant, who had just got 
a job in the Near East Relief and was all excited about going out to 
Constantinople. Eveline was delighted to see him, but after she’d been 
with him all afternoon she began to feel that the old talk about the theatre 
and decoration and pattern and color and form didnt mean much to her 
anymore. Freddy was in ecstasy about being in Paris, and the little 
children sailing boats in the ponds in the Tuileries gardens, and the hel- 
mets of the Garde Republicaine turned out to salute the King and Queen 
of the Belgians that happened to be going up the rue de Rivoli when they 
passed. Eveline felt mean and teased him about not having gone through 
with it as a C.O.; he explained that a friend had gotten him into the 
camouflage service before he knew it and that he didnt care about politics 
anyway, and that before he could do anything the war was over and he 
was discharged. They tried to get Eleanor to go out to dinner with 
them, but she had a mysterious engagement to dine with J. W. and some 
people from the Quai d’Orsay, and couldn’t come. Eveline went with 
Freddy to the Opera Comique to see Pelleas but she felt fidgety all 
through it and almost slapped him when she saw he was crying at the end. 
Having an orange water ice at the Cafe Napolitain afterwards, she upset 
Freddy terribly by saying Debussy was old hat, and he took her home 
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glumly in a taxi. At the last minute she relented and tried to be nice 
to him; she promised to go out to Chartres with him the next Sunday. 


lt was still dark when Freddy turned up Sunday morning. They 
went out and got some coffee sleepily from an old woman who had a 
little stand in the doorway opposite. They still had an hour before train 
time and Freddy suggested they go and get Eleanor up. He’d so looked 
forward to going to Chartres with both of them, he said; it would be old 
times all over again, he hated to think how life was drawing them all 
apart. So they got into a cab and went down to the Quai de la Tour- 
nelle. The great question was how to get in the house as the street door 
was locked and there was no concierge. Freddy rang and rang the bell 
until finally the Frenchman who lived on the lower floor came out indig- 
nant in his bathrobe and let them in. 

They banged on Eleanor’s door. Freddy kept shouting, ‘Eleanor 
Stoddard, you jump right up and come to Chartres with us.” After a 
while Eleanor’s face appeared cool and white and collected above a 
stunning blue negligee in the crack of the door. 

“Eleanor, we’ve got just a half an hour to catch the train for Char- 
tres, the taxi has full steam up outside and if you dont come we'll all 
regret it to our dying day.” 

“But I’m not dressed . . . it’s so early.” 

“You look charming enough to go just as you are.” Freddy pushed 
through the door and grabbed her in his arms. ‘Eleanor, you’ve got to 
come ... I’m off for the Near East tomorrow night.” 

Eveline followed them into the salon. Passing the half open door 
of the bedroom, she glanced in and found herself looking full in J. W.’s 
face. He was sitting bolt upright in the bed, wearing pyjamas with a 
bright blue stripe. His blue eyes looked straight through her. Some 
impulse made Eveline pull the door to. Eleanor noticed her gesture. 
“Thank you, darling,” she said coolly. “It’s so untidy in there.” 

“Oh do come, Eleanor . . . after all you cant have forgotten old 
times the way hardhearted Hannah there seems to have,” said Freddy in 
a cajoling whine. 

“Let me think,” said Eleanor, tapping her chin with the sharp pointed 
nail of a white forefinger. “I'll tell you what we'll do, darlings, you two 
go out on the poky old train as you’re ready and I'll run out as soon as 
I’m dressed and call up J. W. at the Crillon and see if he wont drive 
me out. Then we can all come back together. How’s that?” 

“That would be lovely, Eleanor dear,” said Eveline in a singsong 
voice. “Splendid. Oh I knew you’d come... Well we've got to be off. 
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If we miss each other we’ll be in front of the cathedral at noon .. . Is 
that all right?” 

Eveline went downstairs in a daze. All the way out to Chartres she 
was wondering whether she’d really seen J. W. or whether it was all 
imagination. Freddy accused her bitterly of being absentminded and not 
liking her old friends any more. 

By the time they got to Chartres it was raining hard. They spent a 
gloomy day there. The stained glass that had been taken away for safety 
during the war hadnt been put back yet. The tall twelfthcentury saints 
had a wet slimy look in the driving rain. Freddy said that the sight of 
the black virgin surrounded by candles in the crypt was worth all the 
trouble of the trip for him, but it wasnt for Eveline. Eleanor and J. W. 
didnt turn up. “Of course not in this rain,” said Freddy. It was a kind 
of relief to Eveline to find that she’d caught cold and would have to go 
to bed as soon as she got home. Freddy took her to her door with a 
taxi but she wouldnt let him come up for fear he’d find Don there. 


Don was there, and was very sympathetic about her cold and tucked 
her in bed and made her a hot lemonade with cognac in it. He had his 
pockets full of money, as he’d just sold some articles, and also gotten a 
job to go to Vienna for the Daily Herald of London. He was pulling sut 
as soon after May 1 as he could. “Unless something breaks here,” he 
said impressively. He went away that evening to a hotel, thanking her 
for putting him up like a good comrade even if she didnt love him any 
more. The place felt empty after he’d gone. She almost wished she’d 
made him stay. She lay in bed feeling feverish and miserable, feeling that 
she’d made a fool of herself over J. W. She didnt love him anyway. Love 
that old windbag. She didnt love anybody. She went to sleep feeling 
sick and scared and lonely. 

The morning of the first of May, Paul Johnson came around before 
she was up. He was in civilian clothes and looked young and slender 
and nice and lighthaired and handsome. He said Don Stevens had gotten 
him all wrought up about what was going to happen what with the general 
strike and all that; he’d come to stick around if Eveline didnt mind. “I 
thought I’d better not be in uniform, so I borrowed this suit from a 
feller,” he said. “I think I’ll strike too,” said Eveline. “I’m so sick of 
that Red Cross office I could scream.” 

“Gee that’ud be wonderful, Eveline. We can walk around and see 
the excitement .. . It’ll be all right if you’re with me . . . I mean I'll be 
easier in my mind if I know where you are if there’s trouble... You’re 
awful reckless, Eveline.” 
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“My, you look handsome in that suit, Paul... I never saw you in 
civilian clothes before.” 

Paul blushed and put his hands uneasily into his pockets. “Gosh, 
I'll be glad to get into civvies for keeps,” he said seriously. ‘Even though 
it'll mean me going back to work . . . I can’t get a darn thing out of these 
Sorbonne lectures . . . everybody’s too darnrestless, I guess . . . and I’m 
sick of hearing what bums the boches are, that’s all the frog profs seem 
to be able to talk about.” 

“Well, go out and read a book and I’ll get up . . . Did you notice 
if the old woman across the way had coffee out?” 

“Yare she did,” called Paul from the salon to which he’d retreated 
when Eveline stuck her toes out from under the bedclothes. “Shall I go 
out and bring some in?” 

‘“That’s a darling, do... I’ve got brioches and butter here . . . Take 
that enamelled milkcan out of the kitchen.” 

Eveline looked at herself in the mirror before she started dressing. 
She had shadows under her eyes and faint beginnings of crowsfeet. Chillier 
than the damp Paris room came the thought of growing old. It was so 
horribly actual that she suddenly burst into tears. An old hag’s tear- 
smeared face looked at her bitterly out of the mirror. She pressed the 
palms of her hands hard over her eyes. ‘Oh, I lead such a silly life,” she 
whispered aloud. 

Paul was back. She could hear him moving around awkwardly in 
the salon. “I forgot to tell you . . . Don says Anatole France is going 
to march with the mutilays of la guerre . . . I’ve got the cafay o lay 
whenever you’re ready.” 

“Just a minute,” she called from the basin where she was splashing 
cold water on her face. She was telling herself she liked Paul, liked the 
fresh new look he had like the fuzz on a colt. “How old are you, Paul?” 
she asked him when she came out of her bedroom all dressed, smiling, 
feeling that she was looking her best. 

“Free, white and twenty-one . . . We’d better drink up this coffee 
before it gets cold.” “You don’t look as old as that.” “Oh, I’m old 
enough to know better,” said Paul, getting very red in the face. “I’m 
five years older than that,” said Eveline. “Oh how I hate growing old.” 
“Five years dont mean anything,” stammered Paul. 

He was so nervous he spilt a lot of coffee over his trouserleg. ‘Oh 
hell, that’s a dumb thing to do,” he growled.” “I'll get it out in a 


second,” said Eveline running for a towel. 
She made him sit in a chair and kneeled down in front of him and 
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scrubbed at the inside of his thigh with the towel. Paul sat there stiff, 
red as a beet with his lips pressed together. He jumped to his feet before 
she’d finished. ‘Well, let’s go out and see what’s happening. I wish 1 
knew more about what it’s all about.” 


“Well you might at least say thank you,” said Eveline looking up at 
him. ‘Thanks, gosh it’s awful nice of you, Eveline.” 

Outside it was like Sunday. A few stores were open on the side 
streets but they had their iron shutters halfway down. It was a fine day; 
they walked up the Boulevard St Germain passing many people out strol- 
ling in their best clothes. It wasnt until a squadron of the guarde re- 
publicaine clattered past them in their shiny helmets and their tricolor 
plumes that they had any inkling of any tenseness in the air. Over on 
the other side of the Seine there were more people and little groups of 
gendarmes standing around. At the crossing of several streets they saw 
a cluster of old men in workclothes with a red flag and a sign L. UNION 
DES TRAVAILEURS FERA LA PAIX DU MONDE. 


A cordon of republican guards rode down on them with their sabres 
drawn, the sun flashing on their helmets. The old men ran or flattened 
themselves in doorways. 


On the Grands Boulevards there were companies of poilus in tin hats 
and grimy blue uniforms standing round their stacked rifles. “The crowds 
on the streets cheered them as they surged past, everything seemed good- 
natured and jolly. Eveline and Paul began to get tired; they’d been 
walking all morning. They began to wonder where they’d get any lunch. 

Passing the Bourse they met Don Stevens who had just come out 
of the telegraph office. He was sore and tired. He'd been up since five 
o’clock. “If they’re going to have a riot why the hell cant they have it 
in time to make the cables . . . Well, I saw Anatole France dispersed 
on the Place d’Alma. Ought to be a story in that except for all this 
damned censorship. Things are pretty serious in Germany .. . I think 
something’s going to happen there.” 

“Anything happen here in Paris, Don?” asked Paul. 

“Damned if I know . . . Some kids busted up those gratings around 
the trees and threw them at the cops on the Avenoo Magenta... Burn- 
ham in there says there are barricades at the end of the place de la Bastille 
but I’m damned if I’m going over till I get something to eat... I dont 
believe it anyway ... I’m about foundered. What are you two bourgeois 
doing out a day like this?” 


“Hay, fellow worker, dont shoot,” said Paul throwing his hands 
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up. “Wait till we get something to eat.” Eveline laughed. She thought 
how much better she liked Paul than she liked Don. 

They walked around a lot of back streets and at last found a little 
restaurant from which came voices and a smell of food. ‘They ducked in 
under the iron shutter of the door. It was dark and crowded with taxi- 
drivers and workingmen. They squeezed into the end of a marble table 
where two old men were playing checkers. Eveline’s leg was pressed 
against Paul’s. She didnt move; then he began to get red and moved his 
chair a little. ‘Excuse me,” he said. 

They all ate liver and onions and Don got to talking with the old 
men in his fluent bad French. They said the youngsters werent good 
for anything nowadays, in the old days when they descended into the 
street they tore up the pavings and grabbed the cops by the legs and 
pulled them right off their horses. Today was supposed to be a general 
strike and what had they done? nothing . .. a few urchins had thrown some 
stones and one cafe window had been broken. It wasnt like that that 
liberty defended itself and the dignity of labor. The old men went back 
to their checkergame and Don set them up to a bottle of wine. They all 
drank a la votre . . . mort aux vaches. 

Eveline was sitting back halflistening to the conversation, wondering 
if she’d go around to see J. W. in the afternoon. She hadnt seen him 
or Eleanor since that Sunday morning; she didnt care anyway. She 
wondered if Paul would marry her, how it would be to have a lot of little 
babies that would have the same coltish fuzzy look he had. She liked 
it in this little dark restaurant that smelt of food and wine and caporal 
ordinaire, sitting back and letting Don lay down the law to Paul about 
the revolution. ‘When I get back home I guess I’ll bum around the 
country a little, get a job as a harvest hand and stuff like that and find 
out about those things,’ Paul said finally. “Now I dont know a darn 
thing, just what I hear people say.” 

After they had eaten, they were sitting chatting over some glasses 
of wine, when they heard an American voice. Two M.P.’s had come in 
and were having a drink at the zinc bar. “Dont talk English,” whispered 
Paul. They sat there stiffly trying to look as French as possible until the 
two khaki uniforms disappeared, then Paul said, “Whee, I was scared... 
They'd picked me up sure as hell if they'd found me without my uni- 
form... Then it ’ud have been the Roo Saint Anne and goodby Paree.” 
“Why you poor kid, they’d have shot you at sunrise,” said Eveline. ‘You 
go right home and change your clothes at once . . . I’m going to the Red 


Cross for a while anyway.” 
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Don walked over to the rue de Rivoli with her. Paul shot off down 
another street to go to his room and get his uniform. “I think Paul 
Johnson’s an awfully nice boy, where did you collect him, Don?” Eveline 
said in a casual tone. ‘“He’s kinder simple . . . . unlicked cub kind of 
kid .. . I guess he’s all right . . . I got to know him when the transport 
section he was in was billeted near us up in the Marne... Then he got 
this cush job in the Post Express Service and now he’s studying at the 
Sorbonne . . . By God, he needs it . . . no social ideas . . . Paul still thinks 
it was the stork.” 

“He must come from near where you came from . . . back home 
I mean.” 


“Yare, his dad owns a grain elevator in some little tank town or 
other .. . petit bourgeois . . . bum environment . . . He’s not a bad kid 
in spite of it... Damn shame he hasnt read Marx, something to stiffen 
his ideas up.” Don made a funny face. ‘That goes with you, too, 
Eveline, but I gave you up as hopeless long ago. Ornamental but not 
useful.” They'd stopped and were talking on the streetcorner under the 
arcade. “Oh, Don, I think your ideas are just too tiresome,” she began. 
He interrupted. “Well, so long, here comes a bus . . . I oughtnt to ride 
on a scab bus but it’s too damn far to walk all the way to the Bastille.” 
He gave her a kiss. “Dont be sore at me.’”’ Eveline waved her hand. 
“Have a good time in Vienna, Don.” He jumped on the platform of the 
bus as it rumbled past. ‘The last Eveline saw, the woman conductor was 
trying to push him off because the bus was complet. 


She went up to her office and tried to look as if she’d been there 
all day. At a little before six she walked up the street to the Crillon and 
went up to see J. W. Everything was as usual there, Miss Williams 
looking chilly and yellowhaired at her desk, Morton stealthily handing 
around tea and petit fours, J. W. deep in talk with a personage in a 
cutaway in the embrasure of the window, halfhidden by the heavy cham- 
pagnecolored drapes, Eleanor in a pearl grey afternoon dress Eveline had 
never seen before, chatting chirpily with three young staffofficers in front 
of the fireplace. Everything was the same, but Eveline felt she was 
out of the picture. She had a cup of tea and talked about something or 
other with Eleanor for a moment, then she said she had an engagement 
and left. 

1n the anteroom she caught Miss Williams’ eye as she passed. She 
stopped by her desk a moment. “Busy as ever, Miss Williams,” she said. 
“It’s better to be busy,” she said. “It keeps a person out of mischief... 
It seems to be that in Paris they waste a great deal of time .. . I never 
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imagined that there could be a place where people could sit around idle 
so much of the time.” “The French value their leisure more than any- 
thing.” “Leisure’s all right if you have something to do with it... But 
this social life wastes so much of our time . . . People come to lunch and 
stay all afternoon. I dont know what we can do about it ... It makes 
a very difficult situation.” Miss Williams looked hard at Eveline. “I 
dont suppose you have much to do down at the Red Cross any more, do 
you, Miss Hutchins?” 

Eveline smiled sweetly. “No, we just live for our leisure like the 
French.” She walked across the wide asphalt spaces of the Place de la 
Concorde, without knowing quite what to do with herself, and turned up 
the Champs Elysees where the horsechestnuts were just coming into flower. 
The general strike seemed to be about over, because there were a few 
cabs on the streets. She sat down on a bench and a cadaverous looking 
individual in a frock coat sat down beside her and tried ta pick her up. 
She got up and walked as fast as she could. At the Rond Point she had 
to stop to wait for a bunch of French artillerymen mounted and two 
seventytives to go past before she could cross the street. “The cadaverous 
man was beside her; he turned and held out his hand, tipping his hat 
as he did so, as if he was an old friend. She muttcred, “Oh, it’s just too 
tiresome,” and got into a horsecab that was standing by the curb. She 
almost thought the man was going to get in, too, but he just stood looking 
after her, scowling as the cab drove off following the guns as if she was 
part of the regiment. Once at home she made herself some cocoa on the 
gas stove and went to bed with a book. 


Next evening when she got back to her apartment Paul was waiting 
for her, wearing a new uniform and with a resplendent shine on his 
knobtoed shoes. “Why, Paul, you look as if you’d been through a wash- 
ing machine.” “ A friend of mine’s a sergeant in the quartermaster’s 
stores . . . Coughed up a new outfit.” “You look too beautiful for 
words.” “You mean you do, Eveline.” 


They went over to the boulevards and had dinner on the salmon- 
colored plush seats among the Pompeian columns at Noel Peters to the 
accompaniment of slithery violinmusic. Paul had his month’s pay and 
commutation of rations in his pocket and felt fine. ‘They talked about 
what they’d do when they got back to America. Paul said his dad wanted 
him to go into a grain broker’s office in Minneapolis, but he wanted to 
try his luck in New York. He thought a young feller ought to try a lot 
of things before he settled down at a business, so that he could find out 
what he was fitted for. Eveline said she didnt know what she wanted 
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to do. She didnt want to do anything she’d done before, she knew that, 
maybe she'd like to live in Paris. 

“I didnt like it much in Paris before,” Paul said, “but I like this, 
going out with you, I like it fine.” Eveline teased him, “Oh, I don’t 
think you like me much, you never act as if you did.” “But, jeeze, 
Eveline, you know so much and you’ve been around so much. It’s mighty 
nice of you to let me come around at all, honestly I'll appreciate it all 
my lite.” 

“Oh I wish you wouldnt be like that . . . I hate people to be humble,” 
Eveline broke out angrily. 

‘They went on eating in silence. They were eating asparagus with 
grated cheese on it. Paul took several gulps of wine and looked at her 
in a hurt dumb way she hated. “Oh, I feel like a party tonight,” she 
said a little later. ‘I’ve been so miserable all day, Paul... I'll tell you 
about it sometime . . . You know the kind of feeling when everything 
you’ve wanted crumbles in your fingers as you grasp it.” “All right 
Eveline,” Paul said banging with his fist on the table. ‘“Let’s cheer up and 
have a big time.” 

When they were drinking coffee the orchestra began to play polkas 
and people began to dance among the tables encouraged by cries of 
Ah Polkaah Ah from the violinist. It was a fine sight to see the middle- 
aged diners whirling around under the beaming eyes of the stout Italian 
headwaiter who seemed to feel that la gaieté was coming back to life at 
last. Paul and Eveline forgot themselves and tried to dance it, too. Paul 
was very awkward but having his arms around her made her feel better 
somehow, made her forget the scaring loneliness she felt. 

When the polka had subsided a little Paul paid the fat check and 
they went out arm in arm, pressing close against each other like all the 
Paris lovers, to stroll on the boulevards in the May evening that smelt 
of wine and rolls and wild strawberries. “They felt lightheaded. Eveline 


kept smiling. “Come on, let’s have a big time,’’ whispered Paul occa- 
sionally as if to keep his courage up. “I was just thinking what my 
friends ’ud think if they saw me walking up the Boulevard arm in arm 
with a drunken doughboy,” Eveline said. ‘No honest I’m not drunk,” 
said Paul. “I can drink a lot more than you think. And I wont be in 
the army much longer, not if this peace treaty goes through.” “Oh, I 
dont care,” said Eveline, “I dont care what happens.” 


They heard music in another cafe and saw the shadows of dancers 
passing across windows upstairs. ‘‘Let’s go up there,” said Eveline. They 


went into the cafe and upstairs to the dancehall, that was a room full of 
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mirrors. There Eveline said she wanted to drink some Rhine wine. They 
studied the card a long while and finally with a funny sideways look at 
Paul, she suggested Liebefraumilch. Paul got red. “I wish I had a 
liebe frau,” he said. ‘Why, probably you have . . . one in every port,” 
said Eveline. He shook his head. 

Next time they danced he held her very tight. He didnt seem as 
awkward as he had before. “I feel pretty lonely myself these days,” said 
Eveline when they sat down again. “You, lonely . . . with the whole of 
the Peace Conference running after you, and the A.E.F. too... Why 
Don told me you’re a dangerous woman.” She shrugged her shoulders. 
“When did Don find that out? Maybe you could be dangerous too, 
Paul.” 

Next time they danced she put her cheek against his. When the 
music stopped he looked as if he was going to kiss her, but he didnt. 
“This is the most wonderful evening I ever had in my life,” he said. 
“I wish I was the kind of guy you really wanted to have take you out.” 
“Maybe you could get to be, Paul .. . you seem to be learning fast... 
No, but we're acting silly . . . I hate ogling and flirting around .. . 
I guess I want the moon ... maybe I want to get married and have a 
baby.”” Paul was embarrassed. They sat silent watching the other 
dancers. Eveline saw a young French soldier lean cver and kiss the little 
girl he was dancing with on the lips; kissing, they kept on dancing. 
Eveline wished she was that girl. ‘Let’s have a little more wine,” she 
said to Paul. ‘Do you think we'd better? All right, what the heck, 
we're having a big time.” 

Getting in the taxicab Paul was pretty drunk, laughing and hugging 
her. As soon as they were in the darkness of the back of the taxi they 
started kissing. Eveline held Paul off for a minute. “Let’s go to your 
place instead of mine,” she said. “I’m afraid of my concierge.” ‘All 
right . . . it’s awful little,” said Paul, giggling. ‘But, ish gebibbel, we 
should worry, get a wrinkle.” When they had gotten past the bitter eyes 
that sized them up of the old man who kept the keys at Paul’s hotel they 
staggered up a long chilly winding stair and into a little room that gave 
on a court. “It’s a great life if you dont weaken,” said Paul waving 
his arms after he’d locked and bolted the door. It had started to rain, 
and the rain made the sound of a waterfall on the glass roof at the 
bottom of the court. Paul threw his hat and tunic in the corner of the 
room and came towards her, his eyes shining. 

They’d hardly gotten to bed when he fell asleep with his head on 


her shoulder. She slipped out of bed to turn the Jight off and open the 
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window and then snuggled shivering against his body that was warm and 
relaxed like a child’s. Outside the rain poured down on the glass roof. 
There was a puppy shut up somewhere in the building that whined and 
yelped desperately without stopping. Eveline couldnt get to sleep. It was 
as if something shut up inside her was whining like the puppy, but with 
her arms around Paul she felt confident and secure. Through the window 
she began to see the dark peak of a roof and chimneypots against a fading 
purple sky. Finally she fell asleep. 

Next day they spent together. She’d phoned in to the Red Cross 
that she was sick as usual and Paul forgot about the Sorbonne altogether. 
They sat all morning in the faint sunshine at a cafe near the Madelaine 
making plans about what they’d do. They'd get themselves sent back home 
as soon as they possibly could and get jobs in New York and get married. 
Paul was going to study engineering in his spare time. There was a 
firm of grain and feed merchants in Jersey City, friends of his father’s 
he knew he could get a job with. Eveline could start up her decorating 
business again. Paul was happy and confident and had lost his apologetic 
manner. Eveline kept telling herself that Paul had stuff in him, that 
she was in love with Paul, that something could be made out of Paul. 


The rest of the month of May they were both a little lightheaded all 
the time. They spen¢ all their pay the first few days so that they had 
‘to eat at little table d’hote restaurants crowded with students and working 
people and poor clerks where they bought books of tickets that gave them 
a meal for two francs or two fifty. One Sunday in June they went out 
to St Germain and walked through the forest. Eveline had spells of 
nausea and weakness and had to lie down on the grass several times. 
Paul looked worried sick. At last they got to a little settlement on the 
bank of the Seine. The Seine flowed past, streaked with green and 
lilac in the afternoon light, between low banks bordered by ranks of 
huge poplars. They crossed in a little ferry rowed by an old man that 
Eveline called Father Time. Halfway over she said to Paul, “Do you 
know what’s the matter with me, Paul. I’m going to have a baby.” 


Paul let his breath out in a whistle. ‘Well, I hadnt just planned 
for that . . . I guess I’ve been a stinker not to make you marry me before 
this . . . We'll get married right away. I'll find out what you have to 
do to get married in the A.E.F. I guess its all right, Eveline . . . but, 
Gee, it does change my plans.” 

They’d reached the other bank and walked up through Conflans to 
the railroad station to get the train back to Paris. Paul looked worried. 
“Well, dont you think it changes my plans too,’ said Eveline. “It’s 
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going over Niagara Falls in a barrel, that’s what it is.” “Eveline,” said 
Paul seriously, with tears in his eyes, “What can I ever do to make it up 
to you? ... Honest I'll do my best.” The train whistled and rumbled 
into the platform in front of them. They were so absorbed in their 
thoughts they hardly saw it. When they’d climbed into ¢ third class 
compartment they sat silent bolt upright facing each other their knees 
touching, looking out of the window without seeing the suburbs of Paris, 
not saying anything. At last Eveline said with a tight throat, “ I want 
to have the little brat, Paul. I want to go through everything in life.” 
Paul nodded. Then she couldnt see his face any more. The train had 
gone into a tunnel. 


O 


TWO POEMS 
Norman Macleod 


SUBWAY 


I had moose thoughts in the darkness, 
Crippled in the valleys of my mind 
And hamstrung with experience. 

Shot so that the blood was a wound 
For my head and the night a bandage 
To cover up my body. 

I sat with hands crossed like a promise 
While the python was a silver noise 
In the tunnels beneath the city. 

I had no time to discover what lay 
Between the mountains and the ccean. 
There were no birds to fly 

With the seasons between one country 
And another. If I did not move 

It was because I did not know 

My destination: one stop was as good 
As another. 


SLOW ACTIVITY 


There is more to this than what appears 
Upon the surface: the streets are edged with fancy 
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Built in blue stone and the white tapers 
Of steel in sparkling sunlight 

Immersing the wind in a golden lyricism 
And the black trestles of electric 

Speed: in cynical cellars 

Hypocrisies breed a scintillating 
Conversation and the ruby bottles 

With polished wine 

Laving the husky throats of men 

Who would forget 

The modern transversal, the cylinders 
Of inutile activity: the corridors of thought 
Are sublimated with alcoholic figures 
And the models disport in the mind 
Captions of sensualism. 

There is mere than sartorial magnificence 
Displayed in a windy city: 

There are too many figures for the brain 
To remember and cubicles of light 

Are meaningless as dawn 

For a tired body. 


O 


POEM 
Louts Zukofsky 


[Train-Signal] 
With stars past troughs to sound 
—thru thick twilight 
—by the stumps of the trees 
blasts near the faces of leaves 
by a hair’s breadth separated: 


with but a proof to the leaves’ 
closeness: leaf over leaf’s face 
with a hair: and the cheek kissed 
with the shredded space. 


O 
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THE EMPTY ROOM 
Erskine Caldwell 


The first time I saw her was something more than a year after they 
had become married. The funeral was over and all the people had left 
and we were in the house alone. There was nothing I could say to her, 
and she had not spoken since the morning before. She and John had 
been married only a little more than a year, and she was still far from 
being twenty. Her body was in the beauty of girlhood, but she was 
only a child. 

She had sat by the window, looking out at the gathering dusk until 
late in the evening, and night was coming. I had not turned on the 
lights, and she had not moved in her chair for several hours. From 
where I was, I could see her darkly framed profile motionless against the 
gray evening. It was then that I knew that there could be beauty even 
in sorrow. Hers was of the most beautiful. 

John was the only brother I had ever had, and before his death he 
was the only one I had left in the world, and she was his widow. 

Her name was Thomasine, but I had not yet called her by it. I 
had not become used to it, and there is something about an unfamiliar 
name that guards itself against a stranger’s thoughtless intrusion. When 
the time came for me to call her by her name I knew I would be speaking 
a word that was hers alone. 

1 was a stranger in the house and we had not yet spoken to each 
other. John had been her husband, and my brother, and I was not then 
certain what our relationship became thereby. I knew, though, that we 
could not for long stay in the house alone without an understanding of 
her place and mine becoming clear. 

The twilight was chill, and the dark room was expanding to blacker 
depths in its wall-less immensity. Her profile was becoming softer as 
the gray dusk fell away to the obscurity of night. The walls retreated, 
and the room became a place made without them. “The room was im- 
mense and her profile against the gray dusk melted into the growing 
darkness of the house. 

While she sat across the room she had not fully realized her lone- 
liness. The curve of her head and shoulders drooped with the enveloping 
shadows, but she was not thinking of even her own presence. John had 


been dead such a short time. 
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When she got up, I got up also, and walked across the room towards 
her. I went to her side and stood at arm’s length from her, but the 
distance between us could only have been measured by the bounds of 
the room’s infinite space. I wanted to put my arms around her and 
comfort her as I would have comforted the one I loved, but she was John’s 
widow, and the room without its walls made distance immeasurable. The 
room in which we stood was hollow and wide, and it swam in the darkness 
of its vast space. A spark from a flint would have struck us blind with 
the intensity of its light, and the certain conflagration would have con- 
sumed us to ashes. 


Before I came to the house I had given no thought to a girl whose 
name would be Thomasine, and now she was my brother’s widow. 


Some of the flowers in the room had curled for the night, but petals 
from the roses fell gently to the floor. 


Suddenly she whispered, turning in the darkness towards me. 

“Did you feed John’s rabbits tonight?” 

“Yes, I fed them,” I told her. “I gave them all they wanted. They 
had everything they wanted tonight.” . 

Her hair had fallen over her shoulders, boiling thickly about her 
head. Her hair was citrus color, and it strangely matched the darkness 
of the room and the darkness of her clothes. Its color made her sorrow 
more uncomfortable, because hers was the head that bowed the deepest 
in the darkness of the immense room. When I stared at the inky black- 
ness of the walls not within sight, I could somehow see the quickness of 
her citrus hair tousled on my brother’s chest while he kissed the smoothness 
of her profile and while he caressed the softness of her limbs. The beauty 
and richness of their year of love was yielding, though, to the expanding 
darkness. It was in the darkness of the hollow room that I was able to 
believe the sorrow I felt in her heart. Lovers for a year cannot believe 
the finality of death, and she least among them. I wanted to tell her all 
I knew of it, but my words would have only told the triviality. Her 
love was not to be confused with death, and she would not have wanted 
to understand it. 

lt was then to be the beginning of night. 

1 could not see her go, but I felt her leave the chair by the window. 
I walked behind her, touching the unfamiliar walls and furniture, and 
guiding myself through the room and around it time after time by the 
direction of the citrus scent of her hair. 

She stopped then, and I realized that I was in the bedroom. I found 


myself standing in the doorway knowing but one direction, and that was 
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the fragrant citrus scent which came from her hair. While she went 
from corner to corner of the room, I stood in the doorway waiting for 
her to speak, for a word to send me away until morning. If there was 
anything else she wanted, or if there was nothing, she had not told me. 


The lonely walk from corner to corner and back again, and the still 
coldness of her bed, echoed through the hollow room. I could hear her 
walk across the floor to the bed, touch it with her fingers, and walk back 
across the carpeted floor to the window. She stood by the window look- 
ing out at nothing, the black nothing, while I waited for her to tell me 
to close the door and go away and leave her alone. 


Though she was in the room, and I was in the doorway, and the 
rabbits were just outside the window, the emptiness about us descended 
upon the house like the stillness of night without a moon. When I reached 
out my arms, they stretched to regions unknown, and when I looked with 
my eyes, they seemed to be searching for light in all corners of the heavens. 

She knew I was waiting in the doorway for a word from her to send 
me away, but she was helpless in her loneliness. She knew she could not 
bear to be alone in the room whose walls could not be seen at such a great 
distance. She knew her loneliness could not be dispelled with a word 
uttered in the hollow darkness, and she knew herself alone could not be 
propelled from the immensity of the house. 

My brother had written to me of her with a feeling of regret be- 
cause [ did not have someone like her to love. He had been with her a 
year, sharing this house and sharing this bed. Each night they had gone 
side-by-side into this room where she was now but for me alone. Then 
it was that I could feel the loneliness of this night, because he had been 
taken away from her; while I, who had never known such love, was never 
to be made a part of it. 

Once more she went to the bed and touched it. The room was dark 
and the bed was still. She knew now that she was to be alone. 

She began to cry softly, like a girl cries. 

Her slippers she dropped from her feet, and the echo was like the 
throwing of a man’s solid-heeled shoes against the floor. 

When she touched a comb on the table and it fell to the floor, it 
might have been a man’s clumsy hands feeling in the darkness and knocking 
clocks and mirrors from their place. 

Her knees touched a chair, but the sound was like a man walking 
blindly in a dark room, stumbling over furniture and cursing hoarsely 
under his breath. 


The clothes she removed were laid on a chest at the foot of the bed, 
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but it was as if a man were tossing his héavy-laden coat.and trousers 
across the room towards a chair. 

Noiselessly she raised the window, but it was as if a man had thrown 
it open, impatient with delay. 

She sat on the side of the bed and lay down upon it, but it was like 
a man hurling himself there and jerking the cover around him. 

Softly she turned over and lay her arm across the far pillow, but it 
sounded in the hollow room as if a man were tossing there, beating the 
pillows with his fists. 

Her body began to tremble with her sobs, faintly shaking the springs 
of the bed and the mattress, but it was like the ruthless action of a man 
quick with his uncontrolled strength. 

1 do not know how long I had stood in the doorway waiting for 
a word from her to send me away. ‘Time in the pitch darkness of the 
house of hollow darkness had passed quickly at first, and then slowly. 
It may have been an hour, it may have been five. 

1 parted my lips and spoke to her. The sounds of my words seemed 
to be without an end in their echo. 

“Good-night, Thomasine,” I said, trembling. 

She screamed with fright and with pain. Had someone cut to her 
heart with a knife, she could not have screamed more loudly. 

Then slowly she turned over in bed and lay on her other side. 

“My God! My God! Oh, my God!’ 

The pillow she had been clutching fell from the far side of the bed 
to the floor, crashing in the darkness like a tree deep in a forest. 

Evening gave way, and night in the empty room began. 


C) 


WAGER FOR WIND 
Charles Henri Ford 


In the time of the breath found and released 
to the wind, the wind surrenders 

blue of its time if the breath is blue: 

it is not secret about flowers whose shattering 
is understood by breath that is jagged: 

if the wind chops with smoke what it is 
towers are covered with, the breath flays also 


what keeps them up: they come down understood: 
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the rhythms will be one until Sixth avenue 
straddled by the elevated will be remembered 
for the hearts on it that were taxis: 

inside of them the tick of their beat 

making an off-rhythm: the wind and breath 
making a time that cannot be invaded: 
breath gathered and merged asking a wager 
the wind has twice won. 


O 


NO RETREAT 
Eugene Armfield 


Eleanor watched Richard’s shoulders as he stepped yingerly from 
rock to rock. With each swaying motion the muscles tightened across 
his back and swelled out the brown sweater. They slipped and undulated 
across the taut wool with the easy grace of well-oiled machinery. Once 
he slipped on a wet stone: the muscles snapped into motion coordinating 
with other cogs and grooves in the animated mechanism, imparting to 
arms, legs and hips grotesque wavings and balancings, culminating in 
the expansion’.of other muscles at the throat which released a shouting 
laugh as he regained his footing. 

Without admitting it to herself, she was fleetingly annoyed and 
disappointed, as though she had hoped he would fall. The water was but 
knee-deep; he would not have hurt himself. But his cocky self-assurance 
would have been none the worse for a little wetting. All at once she 
realized that she had never seen Richard in a ridiculous position. The very 
idea of his ever being seen by anyone, indeed that he could ever get in 
such a position, was preposterous, she knew. ‘The knowledge at one time 
might have infuriated her; not now. Nevertheless it would have been 
amusing to see him sprawling in the shallow creek. She wondered idly 
if she hated him. 

The brown sweater bobbed suddenly and then was still. 

“It’s all right, Eleanor, come along,” Richard called. “Watch your 
step, those rocks are slippery. You can make it all right if you’re careful.” 

Eleanor could see that perfectly well. What she couldn’t see was 
why he felt it necessary to be so smug about it. She stepped onto the 


first rock, then concentrated all her attention on getting across safely, 
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without going through any clownish motions. She was determined to 
give him no opportunity for uttering his silly cackle at her expense. If 
she slipped now, he was sure to reenact her every effort at preservation, 
with elaborate pantomime, for the amusement of the tea table. And just 
as surely Martha would beam inanely and purr, “My dear, isn’t he just 
too funny? Absolutely inimitable.” Eleanor stepped surely, firmly across 
the stream. 

“Wait a minute, Eleanor, I’ll come help you. That last rock is too 
far from the bank. You'll get wet.” 

“T can make it all right. Don’t bother, thanks.” 


“Tt’s too far, I tell you. Wait.” 

Eleanor jumped. She cleared the open space, but one foot slipped 
on the soft earth and splashed back into the water. 

‘Now what did I tell you? Why didn’t you wait? See, you’ve 
got your foot wet.” 

Eleanor forced down an angry flush. “It doesn’t matter in the least, 
Richard. We take that path on the right.” 

“Are you sure you won't catch cold?’ ’ 

“Don’t be absurd. Come on.” She started toward the short cut. 
The path was little used and grown over with weeds and grass. Across 
the entrance a maple branch covered with fuzzy new leaves stretched a 
light barrier, like the tape runners break with their heaving chests. 
Elanor put forth a hand to pull it aside. With an apologetic little cry 
she could let the branch go suddenly; it would whip back, and Richard’s 
gallantry would never suspect she had done it deliberately. 

“Wait a minute.” It seemed to Eleanor that the sharp command 
formed an inevitable accompaniment to her every action. ‘‘You’d better 
let me go first. There might be snakes. It’s a little rough in there 
anyway.” 

Richard was careful to hold the branch until Eleanor passed. Its 
soft swish seemed the silent closing of a pneumatic lock, shutting out a 
phase in her existence that Eleanor felt to be definitely finished. She 
could not have formulated that phase into a cogent image; but she was 
aware that she had left something behind. 

The small-talk pouring in a steady stream into her harassed ears had, 
for the moment at least, dried up. The brown mesh across his back rippled 
as he swung his arms, loosely, swaying to the rhythm of his walk. Eleanor’s 
memory snapped back to the first time she saw him. His body had swayed 
so, pulling an oar; and the rowing trunks he wore left free the rippling 


muscles in his back. A reminiscent throb quickened her pulse, then was 
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calmed forever by the persistent image that remained from last night. 
Anger rose up, a tiny gust within her, threatened to become a gale, but 
was smothered and blanketed by her will. After all, what did it really 
matter? Doubtless Richard did not choose to be what he was. Every 
step in his upbringing and training had brought him irrevocably nearer, 
had finally planted him squarely in his ridiculous code. If she had thought 
him stuff not malleable to this end, she had been blind, self-deluded. The 
blame was hers for adding to the picture color where it did not belong. 

“Why don’t you walk along with me. It’s wide enough now... 
Penny—” Richard said, noticing her distraction for the first time. 

She smiled and forced herself to be gay. ‘Not worth it, my dear. 
You’d be cheated.” 

“Anything about you is priceless, Eleanor. Come along—we’ll never 
get to the top at this rate.” 

She stepped out beside him. It was odd to reflect that his compli- 
ments had once delighted her, had been courted and sought after. When 
they were revealed simply as part of the even pattern followed by his 
conversation, springing out in conventional reflexes, like ‘““Thank you” 
and “Two lumps, please,” she was at first hurt; later their insipidity 
became merely tiresome and now she rather pitied the fatuity that allowed 
him to consider himself impressive to her. In his heart, Eleanor was sure 
he referred to her as “‘the little woman,” and entertained elaborate notions 
of protection and lily-white purity. Last night proved it. His every word 
was as clear to her as though they were engraved on each stone in the 
path. They cut into her mind with cruel precision and at every stroke 
she writhed. ‘Oh, Eleanor, my dear, to think that I should have done 
this to you. I’m a beast, a cad. The animal in me got the upper hand 
for a minute, but thank God I didn’t give in. Some day I’m going to 
earn your forgiveness.” As long as she lived Eleanor would never forget 
the sickening shock of that silly speech casting her soaring flesh onto 
banality’s cold mud. She had paid no attention to the jumble of apologies, 
pleas and grandiloquent whinings that followed. Her answers must have 
reassured him, and she had smiled as they stepped into the smooth light 
from the living-room lamp. 

“You look worried about something, Eleanor.” Richard’s face was 
troubled. She shook her head with a smile from which she tried to banish 
all irony. “You don’t hate me for—for—for—last night, do you?” The 
worried cloud between his eyes cleared away at her crisp, “Don’t be 
absurd, Richard.” 


“I’ve been thinking a lot, Eleanor, and I’ve got something to say to 
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you as soon as we get to the top. That’s why I asked you to come out 
this morning, so there would be just you and me and the blue sky.” 


She turned her eyes away from the beatific glow beaming at her from 
his face, and said nothing. Immediately she knew he was going to ask 
her to marry him. Wavering panic gave way to amused scorn. A pro- 
posal in the open, in a spot as near to the romantic as his imagination 
could conceive, was so perfectly characteristic of Richard. It was so com- 
pletely in keeping that he should detect no incongruity in this sentimental 
arrangement, after the dismal fiasco under the lilac bushes. What could 
she say to him? What was there to say? He would no more understand 
her refusal than he had understood the hot consent her kiss gave last night. 
He probably imagined he was doing the right thing. Any sense of anti- 
climax was beyond his comprehension. 


When the path narrowed again Eleanor made no protest as he 
pushed ahead, cautioning her against turned ankles, large stones and hypo- 
thetical bruises. Let him revel in his manliness. She realized now that 
she didn’t hate him; she merely despised the insipid taste of his posturing. 
Richard was growing excited; they were drawing nearer to the flat hill- 
top. He chattered gaily about Martha, the latest play or golf scores. 
Once he called her attention to a cluster of violets, again to a flowering 
bush. Eleanor answered in monosyllables or said nothing. He seemed 
not to heed her preoccupation. 


Coolly, dispassionately she examined the figure climbing and swaying 
over the rough ground ahead. Her glance swept down the gracefully 
curving back, played over the well-formed hips and thighs, lingered briefly 
on the shapely calves. ‘The empty frustation that had tossed her back 
and forth on her bed, returning, awakened an answering twinge. It 
stirred her briefly and was submerged under mocking scorn. Her desire 
was dead and: faintly repugnant. It was even inconceivable in the bright 
morning glitter. Last night it had quickened to answer his arm’s pres- 
sure, the hard kisses and a hand suddenly rough on her breasts. It was 
unreal, now, and the hoarse voice, the weight that had borne her down. 
Then, suddenly, instead of leaping ecstasy—that silly speech, the trite 
protestations. Mortification drew the blood from Eleanor’s cheeks. 


“Well, here we are!” Richard extended a hand to help her to the 
flat, wide rock. “Whew, that was quite a pull. But it was worth it. 
Isn’t it glorious?” 

Quietly and with even breath Eleanor agreed that it was. Richard 


still held her hand. He led her over the rocks to a clearing in the middle 
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where grass and low bushes were bright in contrast to the surrounding 
grey. 

“Let’s sit down here. There’s a little shade from that bush. Wait 
a minute, I’ll give you my coat to sit on.” 

Eleanor quickly sat down on the grass. “Oh, don’t bother. It 
doesn’t matter about this skirt.” 


“Are you sure the ground isn’t damp? You’d better take it.” 


“Nonsense, Richard, I’m perfectly comfortable.” She leaned back 
on her elbows. 

“You don’t mind if I leave my coat off, then?” 

“Don’t be silly.” 

Richard dropped the folded coat on the ground. He rummaged in 
a pocket and brought out a pipe. From his hip he produced a pouch. 
Eleanor watched the deft manipulations. She thought the tilted head a 
bit self-conscious, not quite necessary for efficiently igniting the tobacco. 
Martha’s purring voice came back to her, “You look so well smoking a 
pipe, Richard. I love to see a man with a pipe.” Poor Richard was so 
obvious. 

“Oh, look, Eleanor, you can see the mountains. Over there, follow 
my finger. There, see? Aren’t they lovely?” 

“Oh, yes. Is that a cloud on top?” 

“No, it’s snow. Seems hard to realize when it’s so nice and warm 
here.” He lay down on his stomach, propping his head up with one hand, 
holding the pipe in the other. Eleanor thought he looked like a romantic 
figure from the front of a popular song. She let her head fall back and 
stared into the blue overhead. The sun was hot on her face. From the 
ground rose a pleasantly aromatic odor, warm and grassy. Drowsiness 
settled softly around her. 

“You know, Eleanor, it does things to me to be out here alone with 
you, and to see the sky and those mountains way over there like a—like 
some fantastic city in a dream.” 

“They are pretty, aren’t they?” She wondered what he had been 
reading. Richard would talk on the brink of his grave, and probably 
inside it. Her eyes half closed. Blue and green and sunlight flowed to- 
gether in an undefined haze. Richard’s voice seemed far away, droning 
on and on. Occasionally she caught a phrase, “lovely green,” or “mag- 
nificent curves,” and murmured sleepy assent. 

All at once she became aware of some new element that broke 
through the delicious drowse in which she was sinking deeper and deeper. 
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Richard was silent. He was looking at her. A sparkle in his eyes told 
her that it was coming at last. 

“Eleanor.” His voice dropped a quarter tone. “My dear, I told 
you 1 had something to talk to you about.” 

“Yes, Richard.” She searched rapidly for some expedient to turn 
aside the impending declaration. There was none. It had to be faced. 

“I’ve been a fool, Eleanor, a blind fool. I know that it must be 
painful to you to talk about what happened last night, but I must, dear. 
Only by facing it squarely can we come through.” Eleanor wondered 
what he meant by that. ‘You'll think it strange and you may be a little 
shocked, but I know you’ll understand when I’ve explained, when I say 
that 1’m glad for what happened. Glad,” he repeated. “I felt terribly 
ashamed and I was afraid I had hurt you beyond repair. Now I’m glad.” 
He paused. Eleanor felt that he anticipated some answer from her. Per- 
haps he expected her to gasp out a startled question. If he only knew 
how totally indifferent his shame or his joy left her. 

“What do you mean, Richard?” 

“Oh, Eleanor, don’t you sce? If it hadn’t been for last night I 
might never have known. We might have gone on missing each other all 
She had a strong impulse to laugh. “Last night taught me 
how very much you mean to me, dear, told me what I have been too 
blind to see. Now I know. I love you, Eleanor. I want you to be 
my wife!” She watched the happy beam on his tace, resplendent with 
the magnificence of the favor he was bestowing. She could have crashed 
both fists into its smugness. A dozen answers crowded to her lips, were 
withheld. 

“No, Richard.” 

Utter blank amazement sprang to his face. ‘“Why—why—What 
do you mean?” 

“I mean I won’t marry you.’”’ In his astonishment he did not notice 
the thin-edged scorn in her voice, 

He dropped the pipe. Words poured forth in a torrent, pounded, 
broke against Eleanor’s cool indifference. She made no attempt to get 
their meaning clear. Suddenly he stopped. 

“Eleanor, is there someone else?” 


“No.” 
“Then I don’t understand. You can’t mean it. I’ll make you love 


” 


me.” He was kneeling and had placed his hands on both her shoulders. 
With a gesture that brought the movies to Eleanor’s mind he pulled her 


to him and kissed her. She made no motion. His arms tightened about 
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her and he Kissed her again and again, on the lips, the eyes, the face. 
She lay passive, unresisting, waiting patiently until he should have done. 
She wondered how long he would continue this inane performance. 


“Hey, mister, you ain’t makin’ much time with the lady!” A sharp- 
ly bursting laugh exploded in the quiet. Richard whirled round to a 
sitting position in the grass, his mouth open in shocked surprise. Eleanor 
saw a blush creep slowly over his chin. The masterful lover looked like 
a comic child. 

“Not so good, bud.” The man laughed again. Eleanor looked up 
coolly and saw a stocky man standing with arms akimbo, laughing 
raucously at the deflated Richard. She noticed that his clothes were 
rough—dirty khaki breeches stuffed into worn boots, and a torn shirt. 
His arms and neck were dirty. A knowing leer distorted his unshaven 
face. There was no hat over the tangled blond curls. 

Richard jumped to his feet. “Where did you come from?” he de- 
manded angrily 

“You'd be surprised, big boy.” He moved nearer. ‘Sorry to bust 
up your little shindig, but you looked so blame’ funny I couldn’t keep 
from laughin’. You ain’t got the right way—too bad she don’t like you. 
She’s damn good looking.” 

“You will kindly confine your remarks to me, if you have any to 
make.” Richard had risen and confronted the man. Eleanor was watch- 
ing the latter closely. An insolent grin lighted up the ugly face. She 
was attracted by singularly bright eyes that seemed to sparkle with mirth. 

“Boo. I'll confine my remarks to whatever I damn please. I ain’t 
seen a purtier gal in a long time.” 

Richard’s jaw muscles tightened and stood out in hard bunches. His 
face blazed. Eleanor saw his arms stiffen by his sides. ‘You get the hell 
out of here right now,” he snapped. 

“Take it easy, son. The woods is free.” He grinned at Richard 
and winked slyly. At the wink Eleanor became a bit frightened, though 
her interest up until then had been but desultory. She knew Richard 
was enjoying himself as the protecting male. 

“Say, now,” the man’s tone was amicable, “since you don’t seem to 
be makin’ no headway, if the lady is lookin’ for a real good man, how 
about me?” He turned his eyes directly on Eleanor for the first time. 
She felt the look leering about her skirt. 

“You damned rascal, if you don’t clear out I’ll knock your dirty face 
off.” 


The mocking laugh ignored Richard. “How ’bout it, sweetheart?” 
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Without warning his hand rose and Eleanor felt a hard-tender pressure 
on her right breast. 

She gasped. Richard swore, sprang forward, pushed the man vio- 
lently backward. Eleanor, startled, saw Richard’s fist drawn back. Then 
she heard a fleshy thud and the man’s laugh as his hand crashed into 
Richard’s jaw. Richard’s head snapped back; he appeared stunned for 
an instant, and sprang forward after a smashing uppercut that landed 
in the man’s face. To Eleanor’s eyes the two men became mixed in a 
disconcerting confusion of milling arms, flying fists and harsh-panting 
breath. The sound of bruising flesh, scraping feet and over it the man’s 
laugh, ringing, jumbled in her ears. She lost all sense of reality and did 
not know that she had dropped to her knees. How she came here or where 
she was, who were these struggling men, or why they fought were ques- 
tions that did not present themselves. An odd lethargy added to the 
strong lack of conscious emotion kept her motionless. 

Gradually one element detached itself from the twisting confusion, 
attracted and held her attention, fixed itself— the man’s blond head. 
Eleanor watched its erratic movements, her head swaying in time. The 
face underneath was still laughing, the eyes shone. Something stirred 
in Eleanor like a groping small animal. She caught her breath as a fist 
smashed on the laughing face. A white welt stood out from the sweaty- 
grimed cheek. Richard’s fist. He was fighting with a strange man who 
had squeezed her breast. 

Eleanor’s lethargy dropped from her when she saw blood streaming 
down Richard’s face. She must help him. She jumped to her feet. 
Responding to no consicous stimulus she struck out at the man’s back. 
Then she grabbed at the side of his head with extended nails. His elbow 
hit sharply against her as he lunged forward, sending Richard tottering 
backward to the ground. Eleanor’s arm was seized in a hard grip. She 
felt herself lifted, shaken; and the ground was hard against her side. For 
one brief instant the man’s eyes burned through her. He whipped round 
to meet Richard. 

Kleanor lay perfectly still. Her arm ached and a dull smarting 
warmed her bruised hip. She could still feel the man’s look, burning, 
penetrating. She clutched at the blouse close around her neck. Fascinated 
she watched the fighting men. They had clinched now and pulled and 
tugged in silence broken only by their breathing. The blond magnet drew 
Eleanor’s eyes, would not be denied. She realized unexpectedly that 
under the rough clothing his movements were smooth, lithe. Richard 


was clinging awkwardly, with lowered head. He pulled back. There 
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was a sharp ripping: the man’s shirt was torn, hung by one sleeve. It got 
in his way. With a quick jerk he snatched away the obstructing cloth. 

Sweat poured down his chest and back. Eleanor saw the powerful 
arms swell, strain, slip, catch again. He was slowly forcing Richard 
back. Eleanor’s lips parted and her breath was coming faster. Over; 
over, the glistening back arched farther and farther. Richard was giving 
way. Eleanor rose to a sitting position. This was near the end. Richard 
was beaten. A sudden exhilaration quivered through her. Richard was 
going to lose. He was going to win. Richard’s knees were sagging. 

For a moment Eleanor’s sight was clear, precise. The loose rock 
that had struck against her thigh; one crushing blow on the matted curls— 
he wouldn’t see her approach. Her hand slid forward. The arms clasped 
about Richard swelled, drew tighter. Her thighs steadied the curving 
back. Eleanor withdrew her hand. 

Richard twisted his whole body. They fell heavily, with a sicken- 
ing thud. Richard was on top. Eleanor’s hands contracted brusquely. 
Then the two men rolled over. Excitement mounted in Eleanor, lifting 
her breasts precipitately. She felt a cutting tingle in her thighs. 

Richard gave a wild lurch, threw the man off, scrambled to his 
feet. In the short respite he panted out: “Run, Eleanor,” and closed with 
his adversary again. 

Eleanor half rose. She could run, get away. He might not know 
the short-cut, there was a chance. Richard stumbled, sank to one knee, 
holding both arms against the hard fists. Suddenly, in conscious and 
complete submission, quivering convulsively, with the blood beating in 
her temples, Eleanor sank back to the ground. 

She heard a loud crack. Richard moaned. His head flew back 
again. He took one step, clawed at the air and fell in a crumpled heap, 
jerked once and lay still. Over the prostrate form the man stood, tri- 
umphant, sweating, in his eyes an assured, sleek gleam. His laugh rang 
out, unwearied. Then he turned. 

A white-hot glare burst in Eleanor. Unconsciously her extended 
fingers closed, clutched onto the grass. Her head fell slowly back and 
she waited, with closed eyes. 
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OCEAN AUTOMOBILE ROAD 
John Waldhorn Gassner 


Night 

Holds motion: 

The star back-lights above, 
Delible. 

The moon is a front-light faced; 
Beneath, 

We swirl 

Destination nearing 

On jet sides of the sea. 
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BILL DARLING 
Virginia Gruppe 


The minister, Reverend Mitchell, looked at the shadows hopping 
before the lights in the house up the hill, and heard Marian’s song and 
Ally’s laughter. 

“The Bryants are at it again,” he said, pulling down the shade, and 
smiling at his wife. He got into bed. ‘God bless their souls,” he 
grunted, reaching for the covers. 


Bill Bryant had a bed but he didn’t know where it was. He sat 
before the stove pumping his feet in the oven, drumming with his finger 
tips on the hot lids, as though playing an organ. His short squat body 
huddled close to the fire, and his black beard danced on his hands. His 
heavy hair stuck in points to the sweat on his forehead and flapped about 
his ears, side whiskers and mustache. The nostrils of his podgy nose 
contracted and expanded with his breathing and the song he was whisper- 
ing to himself while his fingers flew up and down. When the heat of 
the stove penetrated beyond the numbness of his senses he interupted his 
bawdy ballad with “hi! yi!” and lifted his hands quickly. 

His expression was that of a bull dog sneezing. Only his nose showed 
through the hair on his face, and his blue eyes, watery and glistening, 
focussed on the air between him and the pans over the stove. His head 
wagged and jerked as his body jumped with hiccoughs and his song. 
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1n the next moment he was still, his hands fallen on his knees and 
his chin on his chest; he squinted slyly, listening. It was as though he 
remembered something evil, as though something in his thoughts lessened 
the delight of playing organ on the stove. Whispering in the attic sounded 
like thunder. It beat into his ears and he and the house listened to it. 
Any moment it might become a detested song. He got up, pulled himself 
through the door into the next room and swayed there, balancing first on 
his heels and then on his toes. 

The parlor stove bulged and collapsed, grew iarge again and shrank 
before his eyes. The four chairs drawn up to it, draped with little ferris 
waists, petticoats, drawers and black stockings, were upside down. He 
knocked them all right side up. There was scufHing in the attic, and 
whispers again. 

He leaned back, glowering at the ceiling. 

“Come down out of there! Blast your hide!’ he roared. 

“By God, then, I’ll pull you down,” he answered, kicking at the 
locked door to the stairs and staggering out to the kitchen, whooping. 

Upstairs three girls in nightgowns and shawls were standing near the 
attic window. A kerosene lamp on the floor sat in its circle of light 
reflecting over the beams of the attic as far as a large bed upon which a 
woman sat among the disordered quilts. ‘The other end of the attic was 
dark. 

Grace, the tallest of the girls at the window, was pulling at two 
leather straps which dangled over the sill and in the next moment a bit 
and bridle flopped through the window onto the floor. ‘There was 
another roar from below at the sound. 

“Has Ally gone?” said the woman. She was without a dress, her 
red hair hanging in curls over her chemise and shoulders. The curls 
bounced as she rubbed her arms briskly. 

Tildy, leaning on the sill watching her sister Ally who had just been 
let out of the window by means of the harness and was now trotting down 
the road in her nightgown, sweater and shoes, dug her chin into the palm 
of her hand to answer, “Yep, Ma, there she goes.” At the Bryant house, 
the reins of the harness, used for lowering Ally from the window, were 
carried to the attic by the girls every night. 

“Well then, shut the window,” Marian Bryant answered peevishly, 
drawing a quilt around her, still rubbing her arms. “I do hope Brum 
Waley is home. He’s the only one that can do anything with him.” 

Belle, who was thirteen, had a wistful expression in her blue eyes. 
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“Gee! I wish Pa wouldn’t drink,” she said, and began sucking her thumb. 
She always sucked her thumb. 

“You get back to bed now,” said Marian, pulling the covers and 
boosting the girls in. Grace rolled next to the wall, Belle next, and 
Tildy after her. Tildy coughed, wheezed and acted as though she were 
going to have one of her attacks but thought better of it. She had 
asthma; her mouth was open with it. 

When the mother had finished tucking them away there was still 
room for Ally, the messenger, room for more than Ally, so wide was the 
bed and so adept was Marian in tucking them in. 


“Go to sleep now, honey girls,” she said, kissing each one. She put 


a shawl around her and taking up the light tip-toed down the stairs. At 
the bottom she blew it out, put it behind her on the step and stood in 
the dark. 

She listened for the mutterings of her husband. There wasn’t a 
sound. 

“Bill, darling,’ she called, and unlocked the door, holding the knob 
and key firmly. As she opened it the sight of the scraps of underwear 
lying about the room, and the overturned chairs made her draw back. 
She thrust her hand out ahead of her as if it might be snatched away. 
Nothing happened. 

The smell of scorched cloth drew her quickly in the kitchen. 

“Lord have mercy,” she breathed, and rushed to her husband’s head. 
Bill had crawled into the oven. The oven ran the whole length of the 
great stove, like a tunnel with a door at each end. At one side his head 
protruded and at the other his legs. He was like a huge turkey in a 
small dripping pan. 

She pulled at him until he bumped out onto the floor, his red skin 
showing through his beard. 

When Brum Waley, brought by Ally, opened the door there was no 
violent need for him. But he could always manage Bill; his voice hushed 
and slowed Bill down. Brum was an amiable fellow. He’d come when 
Ally called to him from the doorway of his large kitchen. When it was 
cold he’d pull woolen socks over Ally’s fat red legs and bundle her up 
rapidly before going back with her to rescue Marian from Bill. Usually 
Brum arrived to find Marian having her hair pulled. This time, how- 
ever, she was tugging at Bill’s arm pits. His ragged coat collar hooded 
his head. 

“Brum!” she said, and dropped Bill, putting her hands on her hips. 


“He was in the oven, in the oven, imagine!” 
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“Well, that beats all,” said Brum, grinning and taking up the burden. 
He dumped it on the bed in the little room off the parlor, pulled at the 
shoes and helped Marian roll it into the sheets. Bill had his bed at last, 
but through no fault of his own. It might have been the floor and even 
the cven, so seldom was he capable of appreciating it. Often he crawled 
into the dog house with old Pidie, his collie, who sniffed the new spirits 
in the air, rolled his eyes and sat up with discomfort. 

Marian put on her dress, a red calico dotted with yellow, with a 
long tull skirt. She tied back part of her hair in a white ribbon, and 
came out to the kitchen where Ally was handing saucers to Brum from 
the cupboard. 

She went close to Ally, nudging her mischievously. ‘What are we 
going to have, Brummie?” she said. It was her name for Ally because 
her brown eyes were cast and her long straight hair blonde-white like 
Brum Waley’s brows and whiskers. “But she’s got Bill Bryant’s nose,” 
Marian used to say, laughing and squeezing Ally. And the neighbors 
laughed and loved Ally, too, because she did have Bill Bryant’s nose. 

“You might as well eat this pie,” said Marian, reaching high above 
Ally, “anyway, what’s left of it,” she added when the pie was at a level 
with her eyes. “I can’t keep a thing in this house.” 

“T shouldn’t think you could,” said Brum, eyeing the pie and smack- 
ing his lips, “not the way you cook!” The pie and broken crackers from 
a paper bag were all that came out of the cupboard. Marian made coffee 
and the three sat around the table drinking it. 

When Brum lighted his pipe Marian pulled hers down from the tin 
match box on the wall and helped herself to his tobacco. Bill had taught 
her to smoke long ago when she had run away from home to marry him. 
Now she enjoyed smoking with Brum Waley. 

“How about a song?” said Brum, stretched out straight in his chair, 
the sleeves of his heavy shirt rolled up and his clear black eyes smiling 
sideways at Marian over the pipe dipping from the corner of his mouth. 

Marian reached behind her to the guitar standing in the corner. 
With strong fingers she rapidly tuned it, struck leavily on the strings 
in minor chords, then softened the sound as she began to sing. Her voice 
was rich and deep as she sang alto, swinging to soprano without faltering, 
swooping up to the clear high notes. Marian knew that Brum Waley 
could weep at the beauty in her song. 

Ally sat beside Brum who held his fingers against the nape of her 
neck pressing softly the muscles there, and feeling her heavy hair sliding 


over the back of his hand. 
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Belle appeared in the doorway in her nightgown. “I wanted a 
drink,” she said, “Mother, I wanted a drink,” and when she saw her 
mother didn’t mind she stopped talking and leaned her elbows on the table. 
Grace came too, and Tildy with her mouth open. They ate the cracker 
crumbs, sipped at the coffee left, and leaned beside Ally. Then Marian 
sang a happy song, and Belle, Tildy, Grace and Ally danced about her, 
lifting their wrists up, fingers down, and turning their toes out and in. 


The next day Bill Bryant pounded over the anvil in his cobblestone 
blacksmith shop shaping a red-hot bar of iron into a horse-shoe. Into the 
water he dipped it, and back to the fire and anvil. With a sharp tool he 
skillfully dug the groove in the shoe and bore holes for nails, then hung 
it on the beam over his head, admiring it like a cobbler. “There were 
large ones and small ones hanging there, made in spare time, some for 
the stallions who shook their heavy harnesses and burdock snarled manes, 
some for the perky spry mares that stepped daintily from the thills of 
their democrats and expanded their sturdy bellies, making rows of hair 
stick up beside the straps. Some were for the colts, unclipped, half wild, 
who trotted sideways down the road on a rope, digging their hoofs into 
the thin layer of snow in front of the blacksmith shop, making little 
chunks of the frozen dirt fly with the snow. 


Later men came with horses and there was stamping and talking 
outside and within. Bill worked his bellows fiercely and motioned to a 
farmer to come forward with his horse. No sooner had he approached 
the animal, rubbing his hand along its fiery neck, and taken its leg be- 
tween his knees when the squeaky strains of a song simmered down to 
him from the window in the house next door, and the horse started up, 
frightened. 


“Damn her! I knew it!” said Bill, as the horse pulled back its leg 
and made the planks on the dirt floor rattle. 


Idy Eddy sat at her organ. Her high laced shoes pushed sturdily 
in and out from her waving skirt of brown challis. The organ was in 
her bedroom, and her bedroom looked out to the blacksmith shop where 
the colts stood naked, short spirals of frost smoke appearing and vanishing 
from their noses, yanking at the ropes held by stout young men. 

The room smelled like an old book. It was childlike with its small 
white bed, low white dresser and the ceiling hovering like a white blanket. 

Idy’s song stepped over her thin lips and rose up from her tightly 
fastened hair in zigzag streaks like heat over fields on a summer day. It 
came up out of her flat chest like a cough. It made fiends of the young 
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horses in the blacksmith shop. It made a fiend of Bill. They quivered 
and jerked away from Bill Bryant. He quivered and jerked them back. 
When the song stopped they were quiet but when Idy had turned the 
pages of her hymnal and again projected her rasping notes out of the 
window after the sounds of the sing-song organ they trembled as if they 
had heard a banshee, their forelocks brushing their distrustful eyes. 


And there was nothing to be done about it, nothing, unless God 
took hold of the grimy affair. It was Idy Eddy at work and Marian at 
home, singing their damned songs everlasting that made hell for him. 
Only Idy’s was a whimper, a dismal ditty, and Marian’s a happy lament. 
There was the difference. Idy sang for what she knew not, and Marian 
against that which she knew. Bill could lose himself in the clouds of 
talk and oblivion at the hotel, he could laugh there until he was insensible 
at the old women who wept into towels and grunted for more to drink. 
He could rub his head with delirium in the ashes of his cold forge, and 
plunge it into the water again and again. He could harden his head 
many ways, when he had drunk enough. He could stand Marian up 
against the side of the house and throw knives into the boards around her. 
Her martyrdom infuriated him. What did a man throw his wife around 
for if it wasn’t going to hurt her? He punched her for calling him “Billie 
love” and “darling.” He didn’t want any bonbons of praise that he 
hadn’t earned. But when the cold day came again and the snow squeaked 
under his feet and lay in sparkling crusts across the fields those two women 
and their songs came with it. Or maybe the purple woods, and snow and 
Marian, or green earth, the sun and Marian, were his delirium. Per- 
haps that was his dream and the shapes he saw in the hostler’s stables of 
the hotel were real. Perhaps he only hated Idy’s song because of Marian’s. 
That Marian could be happy crazed him. ‘That he could never really 
touch her drove him wild. 

He’d go home, he thought to himself. He’d bring food and plenty 
of it, and they’d eat all night as they had done many times though they 
starved for a week after. 

He shut the doors of the smithy. Outside the day was turning dark. 
There were lights in his own shanty and a hungry family. He kept in 
the road walking between the frozen ruts. At the bottom of the slope 
where the road swerved to the right to go around the lake, was the store, 
and the hotel beside it. 

Bill’s stomach was empty, and he had that chilly feeling which 
comes before suppertime on a winter’s night. He walked up the steps to 
the back door of the hotel. The door opened into the kitchen, a large 
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room with two stoves in a line and all kinds of tables. There was a 
smell of onions in the air which partly exterminated the stench of drainage 
from the sinks and that rising from the wooden tables, dank with dishpan 
drippings. 

A gray-haired old woman was peeling potatoes, holding a pan full 
in her lap. She worked in the kitchen which had te serve for bar as well 
as culinary, but she ignored the drinking, and between times, when her 
grandaughter came to watch her she taught her Asleep At the Switch or 
another piece for the church social. 


When Bill came in there were no men for him to laugh at and 
what was more unpleasant, no one to laugh at him. 


After the first drinks went down his throat, portioned out by a man 
who came from another room to wait on him, Bill took his bottle and 
went to sit across table from the old woman. 

“Good evenin’, Mrs Hoofner,” he said. 

She looked up at him and smiled. As mistress of the kitchen-saloon 
it was not her place to do any reforming. 

“No,” said Bill, “It’s silly to go on.” He did not look at Mrs 
Hoofner, nor the potatoes, nor the knife that went on cutting through 
the juicy microscopic cells of vegetable. Mrs Hoofner was a microscopic 
cell herself, pushing the knife forever and forever. And for what? Bill 
couldn’t understand that. He could understand a God that would burn 
you for a thousand years, but forever and ever! It was too big a thing. 
The coals went fast in his forge, they popped and glowed themselves 
away just when they were getting useful. Useful for what? Just to 
heat another iron, to make another shoe which would come loose from 
the horse on the road or in the field someplace and lie there at night in 
the moonlight with its crooked nails sticking up toward the sky, absolutely 
useless. 

From far away came the voice of Mrs Hoofner. “No supper to-night, 
Bill? Aren’t you going home for supper?” 

Bill wrinkled his nose, made loops in the air with his head and let 
his eyelids close. ‘What did he want to eat for? Eat and grow, just 
eat to grow and get hungry again, and grow so much that it was time to 
die. ‘Billie darling, aren’t you going to eat?” and she would kiss him 
and squeeze his hands. Damn you, you're a fool, Bill Bryant! Why 
didn’t she say that to him, and make him jump back as if he felt he were 
just stepping over a cliff? Why did she pray to him, and wipe his face 
and hands? Home? No! He’d rather go and roll in the dirt under 
the sheds, bury his beard in it. 
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Bill got up without saying anything and lunged out of the door. 
Mrs Hoofner peered at him through the window. He was heading for 
home. 

He had been gone fifteen minutes when Belle came in. “I’ve come 
for Pa,” she said. 

“He’s gone. He was here, but he’s gone. And you didn’t meet him 
on the way? 

Belle went back past her home and crossed the road to the blacksmith 
shop which was three horses’ tails beyond. If he were not in the hotel 
nor home, then he was there; it was too early in the evening for him to 
have lost his way. 

When Belle pushed open the door of the shop she thought for an 
instant that her father was standing over the forge. In the next moment 
she began to yell and kept drawing in her breath to let it out in one con- 
tinuous shriek. Bill’s feet were three inches off the floor, his fingers were 
stretched out tensely from the palms of his hands. He was hanging from 
the beam along with the horse shoes. His bloodshot eyes were staring 
into the fire where the hot coals sent out a red light and tobacco-stained 
saliva was glistening on his lips and dripping from his beard. 

Belle ran up and down the road shrieking. Brum Waley rushed out 
from his house opposite and grabbed hold of her; she could not catch her 
breath to talk. She pointed to the shop, and collapsed. He hurried 
through the door. 

By this time the neighbors had come out. They gathered around the 
child thinking she had had a fit. But Marian who had come up the road 
first among them had seen Brum bounding into the smithy. She did not 
stop with Belle but hurried to Brum. He had already cut the rope and 
let Bill’s body down. He was feeling of him. 

“He must have just done it,” Brum Waley said, and turned to put 
his arm firmly around Marian who was kneeling beside him. She leaned 
over Bill and nervously blew air in quick puffs into his face and mouth. 
She thought he was dead; no one could lie on the ground so still and not 
be dead. Brum poured water from the tank around Bill’s neck and head 
and into his mouth. It was vinegar to Bill. His eyes opened halfway 
and he grinned. Marian took his head in her arms and held it against 
her breast. 

“Bill, darling,” she crooned. 

He faintly swore. 
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THREE POEMS 
Carl Rakost 


SYLVIA 


Trot out the negro singers, ladies, clowns 
and athletes to extol the morning. 

Let the senator take out his dogs 

to swim, and watch the sliding of the lake 
below the smooth urns, ships cantabile 

and oceanic near the altostratic. 


The fair man in the public eye has read 
the private life of simple slippery Jesus, 
Casuist and Undertaker of the West. 


Sylvia hails him from a torpedo roadster. 


He clears his title to her loins, 

gets shaved and trimmed in the venereal parlors, 
where he rakes in on the wheel of love, 

his standing polished like a dental mirror, 

his old age lit up like a christmas tree, 


SALONS 


Clear me with this master music when 

the coryphee skips on the bright oak, when 
the clouds depress me like the lower keys, 
and penitentially the rib bones throb. 

This drama sets the clocks of epigram. 


The grave salons with lines of peridot 
in the interior and cairngorm pomp, 
atvest refinements of the clavichord. 


The pieces are the will of shadows, and 
the person in the polished doorway éeels 
the dark mask of his chamber sentiments. 
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These are the privacies behind the mask, 

but they are not the manners of a boy 

who blows his French horn, smiles at twelve o’clock, 
and sips the old port from the hostess’ shoe. 


This etiquette is stranger than those fats 
of fellowship, which turn the apricot 
liqueur and absinthe into innocence, 

the bottles into happy unities 

among its pie-eyed sobbing hooligans. 


THe ATHLETES 


A technical display. 

You bought a perfume bottle 

and a Chinese shawl. 

Susannah set a headstone in St. Paul. 


I’m inside waiting for a surprise 

I’m in love with the girl on the Wabash 
I’m alone with a hand in my hand 

and a pair of wonderful eyes. 


But you’re blue 

you have to speak 
you want to do 

you want to see 

the sights obscure you 
the facts secure you. 


The Maine sails out to sea. 
The undertaker drives to Hartford. 


Somebody has to drive the spikes 
pitch the gears 

oil the cams 

somebody has to kill the whiskey 
somebody has to speak. 


Yesterday the ducks flew in a mackerel sky. 


You had the allotropes of vision 
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something historical at the controls of North 
America, heavyweight and metaphorical. 


What are the facts? 

They swept the city hall today. 
They set the lathe dogs 
trimmed the tool posts 

scraped the bearings 

shellaced the knots. 

They set the capital 

upon the shaft. 

What are the facts? 
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THE NEW TUXEDO 
Moe Bragin 


Abe, fusty, fingernails like broken shells, was working over a cigaret 
order when Lou danced into the store with a box under his arm. 


“Hello there. Where’s Aunty Bertha? I’ve got a present for you 
here.” He shook a pressed tuxedo out of the box. 


“Monkey business,” muttered Abe. 


Goggle-eyed and red as tho some one had been trying to strangle him, 
Lou laughed. “A client in the clothing business gave me a nice new 
one.” 

Abe finished his scrawling. “Sell it to the I-Cash-Clothes man. 
You’ll make a few pennies.” 

“Nosir. But maybe I’ll get married just to give you a chance to wear 
it and have a few hours off from the store in decent clothes.” 

Abe sighed. “It’s time you settled down instead of running around, 
wild rooster.” He walked out from behind the counter and stared at the 
factory across the street, the color of oxblood, a hide of smoke spread over 
it. ‘That Billie’s been asking about you. Her husband the truck driver 
with the fists big like pigs plays in the pool parlor next door. He knocked 
her down in the street.” 

“You, old weasel, don’t worry about me. You think everybody’s 


got to get married just as soon as a little hair shows on his legs. Follow 
your fine example.” 
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“Who's sorry?” cried Abe. “We have a nice store, honest business, 
we got our health. What else does a person in his right mind want?” 

“Well, you'll be able to use the tuxedo for your funeral then: They 
bury people in them.” 

“Thanks, my boy.” 

They grinned affectionately at each other. 

Bertha was overjoyed with the present. She hung the tuxedo in her 
best closet, put camphor balls into the pockets, and draped a petticoat 
over it. Every week when she made a thorough cleaning of the two 
rooms behind the store, she took it out and brushed it carefully. Once 
she wanted him to try it on. 

“What am I? A waiter or a coachman for a funeral.’ He hurried 
into the store. 

lt was Hartlieb, the old German in his carpet slippers, who wanted 
his Copenhagen Schnuppe. “Nu, how is the weasel today?” Abe pinched 
snuff and sat down to discuss weltpolitik with his old friend who always 
ended by clapping him on the back and groaning enviously, “Ei, ‘ei; life, 
she is a cuckoo, a cuckoo, but you, mine friend, catched her by the tail.” 

Abe laughed and rubbed his hands as tho he had sweet oil between 
them. 

Sometimes Lou dropped in for a Friday night supper or a short: nap. 
He teased Abe about the tuxedo. At last Abe swore that he would wear 
even that piece of foolishness if Lou would only get married, 

Two years passed. 

One summers day as Abe was seated near the newstand eating cher- 
ries, Lou drove up in his car, a girl beside him. 

Bertha bustled around and served them ice cream. When they had 
gone, she cried, “She must be rich. What a pretty little face.” 

Abe nodded in his satisfied way. “Only her legs are thin as these 
cherry stems.” He looked at her, plump, cow-eyed, her breath coming 
and going, and rubbed his hands together. 

Midwinter there was an engagement party. Bertha went, but Abe 
sent his blessings and excuse that he could not close the store. Back from 
the party, sbe chattered about the flowers, the food, the hundreds. of rich 
gifts. 

He yawned in bed. “Thank God he is not going to be a singleman 
any more. Yes, we have a new customer for three Sunday papers every 
week. They moved on the corner, over the chicken market.” 

She said absent-mindedly, ‘““That’s good,” and peeked at the tuxedo 
under the petticoat. ‘Lou has a pair of new shoes and a wonderful shirt 
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for you. I must buy a pretty dress. He should not be ashamed of uss 


The day they received the wedding invitation, Abe wouldn’t stop 
grumbling. “I don’t close early even for God. One can’t be a pig so 
I'll close at eight o’clock. The wedding opens at nine.” 

Bertha wouldn’t hear of it. She warned all the customers weeks in 
advance that the door would be locked promptly at six. She spent days 
shopping, getting her hair set, her nails manicured, rubbing her hands 
with lemon peel. 

The evening of the wedding Abe thought she looked very pretty in 
her black-beaded dress with the ornaments like cherry stones. She helped 
him with his things and held the tuxedo trousers for him. His stomach 
stuck out, a button broke. 

“Put on the shirt and collar. I'll sew the button.” 

“IT am getting fat, a regular fishpot.” 

Afer the button was on, he cracked a finger nail. “What foolishness! 
I am going to wear my blue suit.” 

“You can’t, you can’t, you must be dressed like other people.” 

He hobbled around as tho he had a truss, his face seemed to run 
blood like a piece of salted meat. 

“Thousands, thousands of times I begged you to try it on.” She 
trembled. ‘You can’t take me out once in a jubilee for a small piece of 
pleasure.” She hurried to the telephone. 

Lou cried it was impossible. Finally he did drive over in his car. 
He had his own tuxedo in a box. He knelt and dragged around Abe 
like a cock around a hen, his eyes big enough to drop on his stiff shirt. 
He yelled, “Keep your head still.” 

“The shirt is tight but the collar is big enough for two dogs to hide 
behind.” 

He pulled this way and that. ‘For God’s sake, those tugboats ... ” 

“My corn is big as a horn there.” 

“This is no joke.” He threw his watch from one hand to another 
as tho it were burning hot. 

Abe straddled. “Stupid foolishness. Where’s my blue suit?” 

Bertha turned white and looked ready to cry. 

“That’s what happens when a man keeps himself in a coop all life 
long,” groaned Lou. “Shirley won’t know what’s happened to me. Hurry, 
we'll drive downtown.” 

They found a dress suit place at last, a big devil in a tuxedo with 
a tail like a bent iron flashing on the front of the building. A Galician 
Jew in charge fussed around Abe before a looking glass with a gold 
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plate of Henry IV and “Roi de France” above him. Lou was so nervous 
that he rushed away in the middle of the fitting. 

Abe said, “Now, mister, I don’t want to look like a cockroach with 
eggs in one of them taily things. If I must wear this foolishness, let it 
be with a short jacket.” 

The Galician gave a little chirp, a hop to the office, and soon flew 
back with a tuxedo they had just brought back from a new factory, didn’t 
have their label on yet, fits like a glove. 

Bertha was running around wringing her hands, when he sneaked 
thru the back door. He patted her plump powdered arms, while her voice 
broke. “It—it is time we became like other people . . . You hate it, yet 
you look so nice in this tuxedo... I could be jealous of you... ” 

They taxied to the hall. Girls and boys were flocking on the lawn 
where two deer stood in strained positions as tho they were trying to void 
their tails. The ballroom was full of women in expensive gowns and 
men in swallowtails and tuxedos. Abe hesitated at the door, blinking, 
while Bertha stroked her clicking dress and nudged him. At last some 
one slid up, fell into their arms, and kissed them with loud smacks. 

“For God’s sake, uncle, you look like a million dollars. I didn’t 
recognize you at first. You, too, aunty darling.” 

He danced up to a group of ladies chattering like birds in a tree. 
In their midst were the bride, her mother, and father. Bertha wasn’t em- 
barassed, but Abe shook hands shyly and kept blinking as tho he had a 
cinder in his eye. 

Lou suggested that they go upstairs where there was a bunch of the 
younger fellows. Around tables crowded with cake, wine, whiskey some 
of Lou’s lawyer friends were joking and drinking. The rabbi, a sweaty 
young man with a nose like a corn, shook Abe by both hands and shoved 
a glass of whiskey towards him. He touched his lips to it, then set it 
down. 

The rabbi cried, “Now, uncle, you’ve got to show us unmarried 
fellows the way.” 

Lou clapped him on the back. “Boys, the old weasel doesn’t drink 
or smoke. He does the other thing sometimes after his Saturday night 
bath. But we’re going to show him the old Spanish custom, and get him 
pickled tonight.” 

They clinked glasses and drank, Abe following with a grimace, then 
spluttering. As the heat sank into his head and stomach, he stole glances 
at the suits the others were wearing, and little by little his discomfort 
vanished. 
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Soon after, the manager of the hall, hands powdered as tho he had 
been playing pool, stamped in and bawled out everything was ready for 
the march to the canopy. Abe and Bertha took their places beside Lou 
in the entry, the band crashed the wedding march, they crept to the canopy 
between bridesmaids and ushers, the bride fluttered after, while friends 
and kjn, cramped in their seats, craned and rustled. The glass was shat- 
tered, the benediction pronounced. Bride and groom trotted thru confetti 
to a bower whose leaves made shadows like tongues licking the wall. 

Bertha was in the heart of all the kissing and handshaking, but Abe 
waited. at the edge of the crowd and stared at his nails like broken nut- 
shells, Lou hooked him by the ear and dragged him to the bride, who 
hugged him. She smelled like the expensive whiskey in the room upstairs. 

1n-a few minutes all streamed down to the banquet room, hung with 
pictures of cows and girls dancing naked on the grass. The man with 
the powdered hands snickered that in the middle of a convention of rabbis 
held in this very room, one of them had called attention to the naked girls. 
All the ‘pictures, even those of the cows, had to be turned with their faces 
to the wall like some one was dead. 

Abe and Bertha sat at the bridal table. It shook before them with 


platters of meatballs, fish, vegetables, capons, tureens of noodle soup, vari- 
ous kinds of strange fruit, cakes, drinks. Lou drank recklessly, turning 
every now and then from gloating over his bride with a “Come on, old 
weasel, we got to drink like carps or buffles. You never tasted cham- 
pagne in your life.” 

Bertha nudged Abe. “Don’t be ashamed. We must be like the 
others. It’s only once in a jubilee.”’ 

“It tastes like something for the stomach,” he said politely. After a 
short struggle, he gulped down a glassful and began clapping when the 
best man, reading the telegrams, brought splashes of red to the women’s 
faces. A tall girl with a bird face, who had been pulling noodles out of 
soup like worms, shook her finger at Abe. 

The speeches started. Lou staggered to his feet. In a breaking voice 
he spoke of that dear old weasel and his weaselka. After the death of 
his parents they had treated him like their own child, helped him thru law 
school, opened an office for him... Hardworking people, slaved from five 
each morning till after midnight, day after day, year after year . . 
Satisfied, living like doves together . . . Never went out, specially 
weasel...” 

Blubbering, he fell on Bertha’s breasts, then on Abe’s neck. Clapping, 


stamping, yelling for the old weasel to make a speech. He rocked on his 
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feet, blinking at Lou whose eyes seemed to have slipped on his shirt front 
and soiled it. Bertha grew bigger and bigger like a pregnant woman, then 
fat as a stuffed fowl, then swayed like one balloon on top of another. 

He rubbed his hands together as tho he had sweet oil between them. 
An old woman, about a hundred years old, was lying on her deathbed 
when she was aroused by the musicians of a wedding procession passing 
below in the street. She sat up and looked thru the window. After star- 
ing silently at the happy crowd, she cried, “So they still have such foolish- 
ness in their heads.” 

The best man handed Abe a stalk of celery. More stamping and 
clapping. He swallowed another glass of whiskey. Yes, he was like that 
grandmother. A badchan had told him that she became so envious at the 
sight of the bride that she jumped out of bed and got married within a 
few hours. The old stick bloomed like a rose and had many children. 

‘The bride’s mother swivelled to Bertha with a shriek—“Your hus- 
band is a real rascal.” 

Bertha wiped her eyes. ‘It must be the whiskey. He is never like 
that. Even at my wedding he was quiet like a mouse, white as flour.” 

Boxes of black fleshy cigars were passed around. Abe helped him- 
self to a handful and puffed till he made as much smoke as the factory 
across the street. Lou picked up his bride with the cherry stem legs and 
carried her to the ballroom. ‘There the elderly people danced a bulgar 
and a sher. Abe and a few of the other gentlemen staggered thru polkas, 
kravyaks, and kazatzkies. 

Later at the refreshment table Abe kept the lawyers and the rabbi in 
stitches with his stories. On the wall behind them there was a painting of 
a young man in a field strumming a guitar to a lady with a dress big as 
a haystack. One of the lover’s hands was missing. The rabbi rolled his 
eyes. Abe squatted and grunted solemnly. “The dress is big enough to 
hide his hand also, children.” 

At midnight he was dancing waltzes with a grass widow who pressed 
her dumplings of breasts against his chest. While she held him in her 
arms, he kicked out his legs and moaned he was a Cossack doing the sword 
dance, a devil with an iron tail, Rol de France. He stumbled, when she 
ran giggling away from his pinches, and fell. He became sick over his suit. 

Lou rushed him upstairs, Bertha holding on to his sleeve with her 
fingers wrapped in a handkerchief. They hired a taxi which brought 
them home just in time to open the store for the day. 

Abe was so sick that Bertha had to find a boy to distribute the papers. 
For the first time in years he lay in bed most of the morning. He rose 
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with a terrific headache, a feeling as tho an axe had landed against his 
temples, his mouth furred and bad tasting. He took a drink and 
remembered the grass widow like a cat and the breasts warm dumplings. 
He held his head and remembered also that the peasants in his native 
village would bring on a return of their happy state the morning after a 
spree by drinking water. He took another drink and shuffled into the 
store. 


Bertha came from behind the counter, holding her fat hands out. 
“How do you feel now, you old drunkard?” 


Her laughter died in her throat as he scowled and pushed by her to 
the door, Across the street at the factory windows the arms of the restless 
Italian and Irish girls stitched across his bloodshot cyes. 


“T sent the tuxedo to the tailor to be cleaned.” She spoke apolo- 
getically as tho she had been sick. “Lou said the boy will come for it 
today or tomorrow.” 


He left her talking to herself and crawled past the pool parlor with 
the pictures of burlesque dancers like opened parasols. ‘The air smelled 
of burning sulphur. Factory smoke hung in the air in hooks. 


All day long he seemed to feel a steady dull ache in head and heart. 
When it started to shower and Bertha moaned, ‘Like broken pitchers, 
spoiled such a nice hot day for the soda fountain,” his relief was so 
evident that she faced him startled. 

“Tt’s that wedding. Go, lie down.” 


When old Hartlieb stumped into the store for his Schnuppe and 
clapped him enviously on the back, “Still got the cuckoo by the tail,” he 
neither laughed nor rubbed his hands but stared moodily at his broken 
nails. 

He tossed about on the hot bed. At midnight Bertha tried to feel his 
forehead, look at his tongue. She cried it looked like he’d been eating 
ashes, a doctor. .. He blurted no doctor could ever help, slid off the 
bed, and crept to the window. 

They would surely call for the tuxedo tomorrow. He thought about 
the wedding and the laughing red mouth, the teeth fine as a pike’s or a 
she-cat’s. He heard Bertha sighing to herself . . . Twenty years had 
passed like a snap of the fingers. . . a thin young man rushing after his 
day’s work to her father the baker’s house where everybody seemed to be 
walking on tiptoes for the only daughter—a lump of dough raising in the 
corner. 


He stared bitterly at the puddle in the yard with the moon in it. A 
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sigh of wind wrinkled the puddle until the moon appeared to be a fat 
white worm wriggling towards him. 


Next morning the early mail brought two picture postcards. “Dear 
old Weasel, I’ve got to hand it to you. -All the ladies took a shine to you 
in your new tuxedo. You looked like a duke. Kiss aunty for me.” The 
other from Shirley—‘Kiss uncle for me.” 

He dropped his card on the counter and turned away from Bertha 
who was facing him expectantly. 

At noon while she was shopping in the chicken market, the boy came 
for the tuxedo. Abe treated him to a havana cigar, then hustled to the 
backrooms where he shoved the old tuxedo into a box. Before the boy 
left, he stuffed him with several ice cream sodas. He went back to the 
closet where he stared at the silky trousers, the stripe like a ribbon dow.. 
each leg, the glossy lapels. The old suit had stripes like torn shoestrings 
and smelled of sweat. 

As he was brooding at the soda fountain hours later, Bertha rushed 
in with the new tuxedo and her petticoat. “You gave the wrong suit.” 

He glared at her. 

“T have the card on the dresser. I’ll call them up.” 

“Put it back, put it back!” 

“Why are you yelling like a crazy dog?” she said softly. She pulled 
her petticoat over the new tuxedo, her lids like lips struggling with her big 
eyes. “Since, since the wedding—.” 

He stalked out into the street. 

Thereafter, he began to make a practice of staying away from the 
store, hours at a time. He strolled to the park small as a henyard and sat 
on a bench watching the mothers and nurses, powdered, chattering, laugh- 
ing, legs thin as cue sticks. Ashamed of his old pants with the knees 
baggy as udders, he took to wearing his blue suit. He went down into 
the pool parlor or visited the chicken market where he knew the head 
shochet. Bertha would stand at the door with red eyes waiting patiently 
for him. 

He explained that the heat was bothering him; he could not sleep in 
bed with her. She stood it one night. The next, she moaned maybe he 
wasn’t feeling well because she hadn’t been a real wife to him lately. She 
crept to the couch. She tried to take him as she took a loaf of cornbread 


to her breasts for slicing. 
He jumped to the floor in his bare feet. “Enough, enough. .. I want 


to sell the store.” 
Caught in the bedsheet, she sucked in her breath. 
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“No more to be an ox. The store is a yoke.” 
Her eyes glistened like two tears on the face of the darkness. 


“Eighteen hours a day, twenty years... Our leads and souls stuffed 
like guts with pennies, papers, ice cream, candy. . . pfaugh. . . not even 
time to have a piece of child... I want to be like other people, breathe 
in a little sun, a little air.” 

He flung out his hands. “Look at yourself, at me, fat like sacks. I 
won’t stay another day here.” 

She tried to answer but only blew as tho the world were a terribly 
hot dish. 

Neither of them slept the rest of the night. 

“Lantsman, you look like business is not so good,” said the head 
shochet of the chicken market as he came in next morning for cigarets. 

“I wish it was worse,” Abe cried hoarsely. “Across the bitter sea 
we were without such clothing, such food, such automobiles. .. Even a 
pig had a soul there. And time—time like a leviathan. Here you work 
and work so that even the devil with a brain sharp as your knife doesn’t 
know what it is all about.” 

“Ki, my friend, a month ago you talked differently. When the gray 
hair begins to fly like a pigeon to the head, then one sees things as they 
are.” 

The door in back was open, Abe did not hesitate. “Gray hair... 
Two friends meet that hadn’t seen each other in—in a jubilee . . . ‘You 
are gray as a goose, said one, ‘Have you been sick, have you lost 
money?’ ‘The other shook his head. ‘I had no money to lose. It was 
from drinking.’ ‘Drinking!’ ‘Yes, from drinking only one drop that I 
have been drunk my whole life. The one drop under the marriage 
canopy.’ ”’ 

The shochet held on to his beard and laughed. Abe followed him 
to the market where he sat the rest of the morning. ‘‘Ach,” he said 
once, “life is like a cock crowing in a slaughter house.” He crept to the 
store as the factory girls were jostling each other to get back after their 
lunch hour. Two of them were quarreling, backing against each other, 
skirts flying, kicking like horses. A truck driver stopped and winked at 
Abe. 

“You—you should have told me where you were going,” Bertha 
puffed. She must have been crying. She had powdered her face which 
looked like a lump covered with flour to keep it from sticking. 

He went to the kitchen, picked at his dinner, read a paper. He paced 


and repaced the dining room until the furniture, the pictures on the wall, 
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the bric-a-brac like chicken drops on the mantlepiece floated and knocked 
against each other in his eyes. He leaned against the door, listening. ‘Yes, 
since the wedding... I don’t know what to do with him. We must call 
a doctor, a professor. ..” 

Now was the time to break the yoke. He flung open the closet, 
yanked the petticoat off and held the tuxedo up to a pin of light. The 
door whimpered. He could feel her eyes crawling on his back like sick 
flies. 

“The papers,” she whispered apologetically, pressing down her 
stomach. 

“Why do you—?” He choked. “I am putting an advertisement in 
the papers. I am selling the store.” 

Her mouth oed. 

“You will have half.” 

He grabbed the papers and ran out on the old route. He took his 
time, stopping to chat with the women. On his way back he could see 
Bertha in the distance steadying herself against the newsstand, watching 
some one cross the street. As he hurried into the store, she was fitting the 
petticoat over the old tuxedo. 

She shoved it away from her as tho she were trying to drop the hanger 
on an invisible hook. ‘‘IJ—the store. They came for it.” 

A bubble of blood seethed in his eyes and burst in his brain. “Liar,” 
he yelled. “You called them up. Liar!” 

Tuxedo and petticoat flapped on the floor. She shivered and squatted, 
her hands on her skirt, as tho her muscles had become loosened within her 
and she had lost control of her organs. He stumbled from the store with 
the feeling that her flesh was stuck to his burning fingers. 

He found his way to the park in a daze. Humped on a bench, he 
kept staring stupidly at his hand. He couldn’t look up at the mothers 
with the thin legs wheeling their children past him, laughing as night 
fell, hurrying to meet their husbands. At last he screwed up enough 
courage to face passers-by and himself. 

Thru the troubled crystal of his mind in a sort of double refraction 
poured what had happened and all that would happen. Stars slipped thru 
the sky in long needles that had no drops at the end to give him loss of 
feeling. 

Hours later he crawled back to the store. Hartlieb was leaning over 
the counter. She came up red and ruffled from rummaging in the lower 
closets. 

“Go in. I will get it.” 
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Her lips came out as tho the world were a terribly hot dish. “You— 


you are feeling better?” 
He clapped the box of Copenhagen Schnuppe on the counter. 
Hartlieb looked enviously at both of them. “Ei, ei, life, she is a 


cuckoo, but you catched her by the tail.” 
Abe rubbed his hands as tho he had sweet oil between them and 


laughed at that old crack till the tears came to his eyes. 


O 


ALMOST A GOD 


Emanuel Carnevali 


I am dying under this heat 
but there may be worse. 


I love my wife 
but I should love her more. 


I love my sweetheart but her love should be more universal. 
One word describes her but I do not know which word. 


All shorter than something else: 
All is more God-like than something else. 


There is competition in the chaos, 
which is very foolish. 


I am in doubt as a bent willow branch 
nodding to the water. 


I admire the devil for he leaves things unfinished. 
I admire God for he finishes everything. 
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A FAREWELL TO THE RISING SON 
Albert Halper 


XIV. 

When I awoke I was in a small white-walled room and a nurse was 
bending over me. She was tall and stout, and her arms, bare to the 
elbows, were pink and smooth. I tried to talk, but I was very weak and 
the nurse came over to put her hand on my forehead. She had a big 
round wholesome peasant face and her hand was heavy. I stirred, and 
she took it away. Afterwards, when she was gone, I turned my head so 
that I could look out the window. The window was small, facing the 
mountains, and I saw the tops of trees in the distance and beyond the 
trees were the higher mountains, dim and hazy in the west. It was 
snowing quietly. The flakes drifted past my window and banked against 
the ledge. A large black crow flew there, standing outside and looking 
at me. He was very black. Against the whiteness he looked startling. I 
did not say anything. For a while he stared at me with his small hard 
glittering eyes, then jerked his head a few times, pecked at the glass and 
flew away. I heard the whir of wings. 

You do not feel the pain right away so much. But after a while you 
feel it. It begins with a small teasing sensation, then the heavy steady 
throbbing starts. The big stout nurse came in again, smiling, and asked 
if I was all right. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“It does not hurt?” 

“No 

“You are a brave man. You will get a medal for this maybe you 
will get two medals.” 

I did not say anything. I was thinking of Pikowski, thinking how 
he must still be there, out the slushy battlefield, snow in his mouth and 
ears, cannon wheels rolling over him and maybe his legs would jerk 
quickly every time the wheels went over and there was that long clean 
hole in his forehead. I missed him very much. He had been a good 
friend and I had loved him like a brother. The nurse went out again. 
The floor shook slightly as she went, as if a truck had gone by outside. 

I lay very quiet, thinking of my soul, trying to pray, but it was no 
use. Now the pain was increasing and I kept saying, “Oh Christ, make 
it stop, oh Christ, please make it stop.” But it did not stop. I looked 


toward the window again. It was still snowing. Three airplanes were 
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wheeling in the distance and when they came close I saw they were crows. 
It made no difference to me. 

he door opened and Sakarine Kowalka came in. My heart began 
pounding. She closed the door quietly and took her cloak off. She was 
tall and slim and very beautiful. Her hair, dark and shiny, was lovely 
too. { was crazy about her right away. I tried to sit up. 

“Don’t,” she whispered and forced me back again. “You're ill, you 
must lie quiet. They do not know I am here.” 


“But you are a nurse.” 

“No, I am just helping out. I do the duties of a nurse but I have 
not my papers yet.” 

She kissed me lightly on the forehead, then went away toward the 
door. 

“Come over to the bed,” I said. 

She stood looking at me thoughtfully. 

“Come on over, Sakarine.” 

“No, we mustn't.” 

Yes. 

“No,” and she put a hand on the knob. 

“They won’t find out.” 

“We mustn’t, darling.” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘“‘yes, yes, yes,” and I half raised myselt. She hurried 
over to force me back again and I held her arms, drawing hert down 
toward myself. I kissed her a few times. Our hearts were beating wildly 
and a vein was throbbing in her throat. She began to whimper. 

“Oh darling, darling, darling, we mustn’t.” 

“Yes, why not?” 

“Oh no, darling, no, no.” 

eM CSic 

1 kissed her some more. Our hearts were pounding now. It made 
no difference to me. I drew her closer and her arms were around me and 
she began whimpering again. 

“Oh darling, darling, it’s wrong.” 

IN Gea 

“You’re too weak.” 

“No, I’m not.” 

“Do you really truly love me, darling?” 

“Don’t torture me, do as I say. Please, oh please.” 

“All right. All right, darling.” 


1 let her go and she got up and locked the door, then came back. It 
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was snowing outside all the while and once a crow flew against the 
window, beating his wings at the glass, but it made no difference to us. 
Someone walked past the door, going up the corridor. The footsteps 
died away. I felt very wonderful. Above the trees were the mountains, 
but they were very far away and the wind began rising and there was 
shouting outside as four soldiers relieved the guard. 
Outside the snow fell quietly. 


XV. 


In the afternoon I was alone and the surgeon came in. He was a 
tall blond Pole, had handle-bar mustaches that twitched as he talked and 
on his breast were four decorations. He was a mild fellow, beginning to 
get old, and he asked me how I felt. His eyes did not leave my face. 

“You look tired, leytenant.” 

“T’m fine.” 

“Your eyes are bright and you look well, but at the same time you 
look tired.” 

“T am all right, surgeon.” 

The big stout nurse came in and smiled at me behind the doctor’s 
back. When he went out for a blunt instrument she came over and sat 
on my bed. She gave me a playful push. I did not say anything. 

“I didn’t know you were that kind of a fellow,” she said and began 
blushing. She was a very big healthy girl and her breasts stood out under 
her snug uniform. I did not get her meaning. She smiled at me again. 

“Leytenant.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“TI am Sakarine Kowalka’s friend. I am her bosom friend. You 
need not be afraid of me.” 

1 looked at her, wondering. 

“Leytenant.” 

oe fhe 

“T was watching through the keyhole all the time.” 

1 did not say anything. She placed her hand on my belly and said 
she would not tell. 

“T am your friend,” she said, “I will say nothing.” 

The surgeon came in. 

“Tell the orderlies to wheel the leytenant to the operating room,” 
he said. 

The nurse nodded, went to the door, smiled at me when the doctor’s 


back was turned and went out. Two orderlies came back. My arm was 
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very painful. They wheeled me to the operating room. The surgeon 
came in. As he talked to the assistants I watched his mustaches going up 
and down. Was I in love with Sakarine Kowalka? The surgeon put a 
mask on. The big stout nurse came in and asked if she should undress me. 


: : : : ie 
“It’s his arm,” said the surgeon. “I am going to operate on his arm. 


She blushed and went away. The blush went all the way down her 
neck and toward her fine plump shoulders. Did I iove Sakarine Kowalka? 
God knows I was using all the strength in my power and I was trying to 
re-assemble the broken bits of my life as well as possible. Always it was 
like this, the past coming back, the prayers sounding hollow and impotent, 
wishing and waiting and the bare trees being lashed by the rain. I looked 
the other way, toward the window. It was snowing outside. 


“We will give you a local anaesthetic,” the surgeon said. 

“It is not necessary, doctor.” 

He looked at me in surprise. 

“It is very painful.” 

ay Sac 

“It will hurt, leytenant.” 

bay es.%) 

“Then I will give you a local,” and he turned to his assistants. 

“No,” I said, “it 1s not necessary.” 

They all looked at me, their eyes shining. I did not say anything. 
The doctor got his tools ready, long narrow knives which glittered under 
the lights, and there was a small saw-like instrument which looked very 
ugly. 

“What is that?” I asked. 

“That is used only for stubborn circumcisions,” he said. 

Both of us laughed. It made no difference to me. When the doctor 
began to operate on my arm I felt a long hot stinging pain go up toward 
my shoulder, a pain so intense that I wanted to cry out. I set my jaw. 
I did not say anything. Everybody was watching me. The surgeon 
began to smile. 

“You are a brave man, leytenant. I was only testing you. Ha-ha-ha.” 

“Ha-ha-ha,” I said. 

lt was very funny. I was glad some one had a sense of humor. I 
was glad the war had not touched the surgeon. He began to work on my 
arm. ‘The big stout nurse came in to watch and pretty soon her eyes 
were shiny too. It took two hours. A few times I could feel his instru- 
ment scraping the bone. It made no difference to me. I asked if I could 
smoke, and kept looking out the window and saw the mountains in the 
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distance and the trees with their branches hangmg under their loads of 
snow. 

The operation went on. The surgeon began to work fast. I smoked 
three packages of Camels and asked the doctor if the Camels had Polish 
humps. He looked at me, his eyes shiny. I stared toward the window 
again. The mountains were very far away. 

Outside the snow fell quietly. 


XVI. 


That night, alone in my room, staring at the ceiling in the dark, my 
bad arm strapped to my side, I heard the snow striking the window and 
in the distance was the sound of trees bursting in the hard blue frost. I 
lay flat on my back thinking. Toward midnight I heard footsteps in the 
corridor outside and the big stout nurse came in but did not put the light 
on and she did not go away and it was all very boring. Finally she stood 
up to leave. I could just about make out her face in the dark. 

“TI am very disappointed,” she said sadly. 

She went out, slamming the door. I lay quiet for a long time and 
tried to pray but it was no use. I remembered the prayers my mother 
taught me, recalling also how we used to kneel together beside my small 
bed and she would tuck me in and pat my cheek, then put the light out 
and tell me I was a brave man; and afterwards I would be alone in the 
dark, listening to the wind outside and the floor would creak because 
the house was old and I would keep telling myself over and over how 
brave I was. But now I was grown, was wounded, and snow was striking 
the window. I was in Poland. The door opened and someone came in. 

“Who is it?” I said. 

There was no answer. It was dark, I could not see anything. 

“I command you to answer. Who is it?” 

The person came closer and I saw it was Sakarine Kowalka. She 
looked very beautiful. I was very much in love with her. She smiled at 
me. 

“How do you feel, darling?” 

“T’m fine,” I said. 

“How is your arm?” 

I slapped it hard and it hurt, but I smiled as I did it. Sometimes 
life is like that, sometimes you have to bring all the courage you possess 
to this world. She came over and sat on the bed. We kissed a few times. 
I took the hair-pins from her hair and it came down over us and it smelt 


wonderful. The snow flakes tapped against the window. 
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“What time is it?” I asked. 

She looked at her watch. It was one o'clock. Outside it was dark 
and the mountains were still in the distance but they were a long way off 
and did not mean anything to me. I kissed her again. 

“Sakarine.”’ 

ny ieSec 

“Come on.” 

“No, darling.” 

boy €S3° 

“We mustn’t.” 

“Yes, it’s all right. Come on. Please, Sakarine. Please, sweetheart.” 

“But you’re not well.” 

“Its my atin. 

“You've been operated on today, only this afternoon.” 

“I was operated on the arm.” 

“Qh darling, darling. I’m afraid.” 

‘“There’s such a thing as courage.” 

“But someone might come in, darling. Oh please, darling, please, 
please.” 

“Lock the door, Sakarine. That’s right. Now come back. Come 
on, don’t be afraid. That’s right, now sit here, we can manage it. So. 
That’s right.” 

“Oh darling, darling, darling.” 

1 did not say anything. Down below, on another floor, a clock was 
striking the half hour, the musical bong floating in the air, then dying and 
melting away gradually. It was very wonderful. 

And outside the snow fell quietly. 


XVII. 


That winter the snow fell heavily. I stayed in my room and in the 
morning I would look at the white walls, sometimes reading the Polish 
newspapers which told of many victories in the vicinity of the Vistula, but 
the victories were like the mountains, they were a long way off and the 
wind blew fine snow over the hardened ground and in the night I could 
hear the sleighs going swiftly by, their steel runners ringing against the ice. 

In the afternoon the big stout nurse would come in, undress me and 
bathe me carefully. She was very strong and could lift me in her arms 
and sometimes she took a long time. After the second week she began 
calling me kokhana, When I asked Sakarine what it meant she began to 
cry, but I told her I had heard a soldier mumbling the word to himself 
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coming from the Aurvas as he walked under the window and she told me 
it meant darling. She was satisfied with my explanation. She came in every 
afternoon when the big stout nurse had just left and she would stand a 
while near the door, looking at me thoughtfully, and I would have to coax 
her to come over and always she would come over. Life is like that some- 
times. She had beautiful long black hair and it looked lovely lying over 
her shoulders and I would hold it in my hands, weighiing it, and ask how 
much it was worth a pound. We were very happy. The snow kept falling 
but the door was locked and we knew it was rather safe, and afterwards 
Sakarine would sit in the chair and tell me about her brother who had 
been killed in the war and we would feel sad, but we were sad together 
and that is a different kind of sadness, and then she would come over to 
the bed again. She brought a tall bottle of vino every time and before she 
left it would be gone. It would be standing empty in a corner and we 
would look at it. We would feel sad again. Outside were the hills, 
white and rolling, and the wood-cutters brought logs back to the encamp- 
ment, the horses straining at the chains, and long columns of vapor came 
from their nostrils. 

As the days went by my arm grew better. The surgeon came often 
and looked at it. He opened the door. The stout nurse stood waiting. 
She had just bathed me and her healthy face was rosy from the exertion. 
After he looked at the arm he sat in a chair and we talked. 

“The war is going badly,” he said. 

oh ges 

“These victories are costly. And sometimes they are not really 
victories. The other side claims them for victories also, so both of us 
are victorious.” 

“Yes.” 

“Tt is rather funny, leytenant.” 

We laughed. The nurse, standing off to one side, laughed also. 
There were three of us laughing. All right. It made no difference to me. 
I remembered how I used to go skiing in the Alps and I was a wonderful 
skier and I went down the hills very swiftly, feeling like I was flying, and 
while it lasted I had not thought of the broken bits of life; all I had had 
was the lovely sensation of falling and flying, the hills blurring white 
on all sides and the gritty sound of the runners under me and there were 
glittering peaks beyond and the sun was strong. The surgeon lit a cigar. 

“Leytenant.” 

eye 


“You are a brave handsome fellow. You will get three medals.” 
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“Tt is nothing, doctor.” 


“You will get the silver one. You will be the first American to get 
the silver one.” 

1 looked over his shoulder as he sat and saw the big stout nurse 
blushing. She had fine plump shoulders and it was getting pink there. 
After the surgeon left she lifted me in her big strong arms, undressed me 
and bathed me carefully again. Outside it had stopped snowing. The 
wind blew fine snow over the ground and the mountains were white in the 
distance. 

After she was gone Sakarine Kowalka came in, bringing a bottle 
wrapped in white paper. The room was quiet. She locked the door, and 
the snow began falling again and we heard the wind dying away and it 
was warm and cozy alone, feeling wonderful together, knowing each 
other meant so much to ourselves, and I can truthfully say that we were 
bringing a great deal of courage to this world and therefore life could 
not harm us. It could try very hard but it could no harm us. We had 
too much courage. Some one walked by the door outside. The footsteps 
went away. Sakarine sat on the chair. 

“How is your arm, darling?” 

“It’s fine, Saki.” 

She turned and looked out the window for a long time. 

“What’s the matter?” I said. 

“Nothing.” 

“Oh yes. Tell me, I command you to do so.”’ 

“Darling, we may have to leave soon.” 

“Why?” 

“Your arm. It is almost well and I heard them saying you will be 
sent with the Seventh Division and then we will jose each other.” 

She began crying and turned her face toward the window so that I 
could not see. I lay in bed and did not say anything. The mountains were 
outside, high and white in the distance. There was the clang of chains as 
the horses brought the fallen logs up the street and we heard the shouts of 
the men, urging the horses on. Was I in love with Sakarine Kowalka? 
Flakes of snow were floating past the window. She turned about and 
looked at me. 

“Darling.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

: yee: I can’t tell you. I wanted to tell you but I can’t. No, no, 

“Tell me, Saki.” I was alarmed. 

“Oh darling, darling.” 
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“Darling— ” 

“All right.” 

“It’s—it’s happened, darling.” 

1 did not say anything. I knew what she meant. She began crying 
again. 

“Do you feel bad, darling?” 

“No,” I said, “I feel fine.” 

“Oh darling, don’t look that way. I won’t be a burden to you. I'll 
go away.” 

“No. You stay here.” 

“I don’t want to be a drag to you, darling. I’ll be anything but 
that, dear.” 

I did not say anything. She began crying very softly and mumbled 
in her handkerchief. 

“T’'ll go away, darling.” 

“No,” I said. 

“Then what will we do?” 

1 got out of bed and stood up. At first I was very weak but after 
a while I felt stronger. Saki helped me to dress. She handed me the 
wrong boot first and we laughed together but it was a soft strange muffled 
kind of laughter and her fingers fumbled and she began crying again. The 
clothes felt strange on me at first. I buckled my belt. It was still snowing 
outside. Darkness was falling. Across the way were small lights and 
there was snow on the window ledges of all the houses. Five soldiers were 
going up the street. Saki hurried out and came back with a basket of 
food. Then she sat down again and began crying. 

“We can’t go, darling. It’s desertion and you’re not strong enough.” 

“I’m all right,” I said. 

“But your arm, darling.” 

“T’m all right.” 

1 stood looking out the window into the darkness. A big wind was 
springing up and down the street, the sentry’s coat was flapping like a 
banner and J knew he must be shivering and the snow was blown toward 
the lake in great wild gusts. I buckled my belt tighter. Sakarine stood 
looking at me. She was very beautiful. I kissed her. 

“Come on to bed.” 

“No, darling, we haven’t time.” 

“Yes we have.” 

“All right. Oh darling, darling, darling.” 
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‘The wind rose higher. Five minutes later there was a knock on 
the door. 

“Who's there?” 

“[adislas.” 

“Well?” 

“The troika is ready, leytenant.” 

“All right, we'll be right down.” 

1 buckled my belt. Sakarine and I .followed him up the corridor, 
down the stairs and outside. The wind was blowing hard. We walked 
against it and I shielded Sakarine from it and she held onto my arm. 
Ladislas led the way. 

“Leytenant.” 

“Yes,2 “Ie said: 

“Tt is a bad night to escape.” There were tiny icicles on his long 
mustaches, 

“Tt is a very bad night,” he went on. 

“All right,” I said. 

We went behind the barracks and came up to the trotka. It was a 
lovely troika, with bells hanging over the collars of the horses. Snow 
was being driven in the horses’ tails and they stood with heads hanging 
I helped Sakarine inside. Then I followed her. I took hold of the reins. 
‘There were two horses, a big brown one and a tall lean rangy one, very 
white. The brown one began stamping. 

“Keep to the main highway, leytenant,” Ladislas shouted. I could 
hardly hear him. The wind was howling. I tucked Sakarine in. 

“Are you comfortable, Saki?” 

“I’m fine, darling.” 

“Keep going north,” yelled Ladislas, holding his hands to his mouth. 

SY ese: 

“Turn left at the second road,” he shouted. His voice came faintly 
through the howling storm. 

“All right.” 

1 swung the horses around. Ladislas stood watching. He was all 
right. I called him over and gave him a hundred roubles. He kissed 
my hands and wished me luck and his mustaches were full of snow. 

“God bless you,” he screamed through the storm, waving his hand. 

1 waved back. Then I swung the heavy whip against the rumps of 
the horses and the bells began ringing over the frosty earth and we were 
racing hard up the street and toward the highway. It was pitch dark. 


Snow whirled about us. When we reached the officers’ quarters a sentry 
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ran toward us, shouting. He lifted his gun to his shoulder and fired. It 
was too high. Down the road another figure loomed up. As the second 
sentry reached for the reins I leaned from my seat and smashed him one 
in the jaw. He reeled back. Three more shots were fired, all high. I 
whipped up the horses, swearing to them, calling to them, urging them on. 
The sleigh flew. The bells rang out over the dark white hardened world. 
When we had gone a few miles I looked back and saw the snowy waste 
about us and I knew we were safe at last. Once more I turned the troika 
northward and as we swung into the main highway I shouted to the stars 
and the moon, and Sakarine laughed and the runners rang over the icy 
earth and there were stars above us. 

We rode all night. We were on our way to Finland. The sleigh 
hurried over the frozen ground and toward dawn the stars began to fade 
and the wind shifted eastward and did not blow so hard. 

But all the while the snow fell quietly. 


XVIII 


When the pale early morning sun came out we saw the flat white 
country stretching away on all sides, and there were no hills or mountains, 
only in the distance did we see them. The snow stopped at nine o’clock 
and | gave the horses a rest. Under the seat was a short fat bag of feed 
and two feed-bags and I got out and buckled them on, then came back to 
sit down. The horses stood munching and from the rear we could see 
their jaws going up and down. Sakarine laughed. It was very cold. I 
tucked her deeper in the blankets and we had some lunch and a bit of 
white brandy while the horses stood eating. Sakarine’s face was resy from 
the cold. 

“Where are we, darling?” 

“Near Grodno.” 

“Where’s that?” 

“On the way to Koyno.” 

We finished eating and sat kissing for a while and it made no 
difference to me and that was all we could do because the troika was very 
small. As we sat together we saw the steamy buttocks of the horses and 
their flesh was shiny and we laughed. I took the feed-bags away, put 
them back and took hold of the reins. Once more we went on, hurrying 
over the flat white world, the bells ringing merrily across the frozen 
ground, Sakarine standing up a little every so often to give me a hug, and 
myself facing the north, urging the horses on. They were good horses. 


The tall lean white one pulled all his might, but I had to fleck the brown 
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one occasionally with the whip. He would lay his ears far back, pretending 
he was working, and Sakarine would laugh, showing her small even teeth 
and 1 would laugh also, showing my own big white beautiful teeth, then 1 
would fleck the brown one and he would start pulling. The white rangy 
one would look sideways at his mate with a jerk, leering, and we would go 
racing on, the steel runners ringing against the hardened road. 

lt was a lovely ride. On the second day we reached Mitau and 
when a sentry grabbed for the reins I leaned over, swung my fist and 
he went reeling back. Sakarine was frightened, and I was anxious because 
of her condition and I laughed, telling her it was a huge joke and she 
would laugh, too, after a while and we raced on. We skirted the 
villages because we were afraid of the authorities and after we had passed 
them we would look back at the towns and there would be a dark wavy 
spiral of smoke coming from every chimney and the spirals looked lovely 
against the white snowy world. The hours went by. And I can truthfully 
say that we were courageous in the finest sense of the word and we were 
bringing all the courage we possessed to this world. Sakarine did not 
complain and I stood facing the windy north, my jaw set, and when two 
persons like us face life in such an honest and fearless fashion, life is not 
strong enough to break us. 

We made a long detour at Riga. On the outskirts of the town we 
met a small troop of cavalry, but I turned my collar up like a gueneral, 
nodding stiffly as we hurried by, and they saluted and did not look back. 
At first Sakarine was frightened, then she began laughing. 


“You're splendid, darling, you do it so well.” 

eg." 

“How’s the arm?” 

“Fine,” I said. 

“Are you tired, darling?” 

NG 

“Let me drive. You’ve been driving for four days, darling. You’ll 
wear yourself out.” 

“No. I’m all*right.” 

“Please, darling.” 

“No,” I said, and whacked the horses on the buttocks sharply and we 
hurried on. 

By the time we reached Jskov I was beginning to get worried about 
Sakarine. I looked at her when her face was turned the other way and 
I knew she was having pains. Under the blankets her body swelled out. 


I began praying that everything would turn out well. 
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“How are you?” I asked. 

“T’m fine, darling.” 

“You’re sure you’re all right?” 

“You silly. Of course. I feel fine, honest I do.” 

But her face twitched, and I stared the other way, my eyes on the 
road that went along toward the white rolling hills. The wind was 
driving in my face. My lips began to chap and when I spoke again they 
began to bleed. It made no difference to me. I set my jaw and stared 
ahead. Behind us were the hard-earned miles and I knew there must 
be a good hospital in Finland for Sakarine and I hoped she would have 
the baby all right and then everything would be lovely again and go on as 
before. I slapped the reins hard against the horses, then turned around. 

“How are you, Sakarine?” 

She grit her jaw before answering. Her face was grey. 

“I’m fine, darling. I never felt better in my life.” 

The words came unevenly between her teeth. 

“We'll rest here,”’ I said. 

“No, darling, we’ve got to goon. They'll catch us sure if we stop.” 

So I urged the horses once more. The bells rang over the cold sullen 
earth, floating above the white hard ground. Darkness came. Ahead were 
the light of Finland. 

1 did not say anything. 


XIX 


On the eighth day we crossed the boundary and came up to Viborg 
and knew we were really safe at last. I told the authorities I was an 
American and they were very polite. The captain of the military police 
had been to New York and Chicago and was a big broad-shouldered man 
who was fond of skiing and we talked about the sport and he told me 
everything would be all right. He had bright brass buttons on his uniform 
and we were in a small neat building. 

“Your wife is American too, leytenant?” 

“No,” I said, “she is Norwegian.” 

The police captain looked at Sakarine’s lovely dark hair and smiled. 
He had good teeth, 

“Yes, leytenant, she is the perfect Norwegian type,” and then we 
began talking about skiing. 

Sakarine stood with her coat on and would not take it off because 
she was very big by this time and was rather sensitive about it. She 


listened to our talk and when I saw she was beginning to grow tired I 
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excused ourselves, the captain smiled and we went out the room and out- 
side. It was cold on the street. Sakarine shivered and gripped my arm. 

“Oh darling, darling, be quick. I feel so bad, darling.” 

Her face was grey and drawn. We hurried up the street and I could 
not take my eyes from her face. 

“How are the pains?” 

“They’re terrible, darling. That’s right, put your arm around me, 
don’t take it away, never take it away.” 

“Yes.” 

“I’m going to die, darling.” 

“No, you’re not. I won’t let you.” 

We hurried up the street. All the while I was praying that every- 
thing would be all right. I prayed hard and did not ask for much, only 
that Sakarine could be spared, that she would come out all right. The 
baby didn’t matter. Nothing mattered. I kept praying as we walked fast 
up the narrow crooked Finnish street and I stopped a man and asked 
where a doctor was. The man could not speak English. I asked again in 
Polish. He did not understand Polish either. 

“Woman is sick,” I shouted at him and pointed toward her swollen 
body. ‘Woman very sick. Where doctor?” 

The man shook his head. He did not know whether to smile or look 
surprised. He was a big blond fellow of about forty and had a good face, 
nice, clean eyes and wore high boots. I pointed at Sakarine again. 

“Woman is sick,” I yelled and waved my hands. ‘Where doctor, 
for crissake where doctor?” 

‘The man smiled. He waved his hands too. People walking by began 
staring. Suddenly Sakarine groaned and fell to the snow-covered 
ground. Then the big blond fellow understood. He looked very serious. 
Shoving me to one side he lifted Sakarine up quickly, wheeled about and 
began running. 

1 followed. The big bottoms of his shoes, studded with shiny nail- 
heads, were before me. At the next corner he turned up the street toward 
the left and stopped in front of a door which was next to a livery stable. 
He began pounding on the door. I came up, nervous and out of wind. 

“Oh Christ,” I kept saying, “oh Christ.” 

‘The door opened suddenly and a short stocky man with a black 
beard came out. He was bald. His bristly beard stood out like a brush. 
He had a little round nose that was rosy at the tip. The big Finn carried 
Sakarine up the stairs and we followed. The doctor looked at me when 
we reached the office. 
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“Speak Finnish ?” 

“No,” I said. 

“Russian ?” 

“No.” 

“Polish ?” 

“Yes.” 

The big Finn stood by, his hat off and he looked very solemn and 
stared at Sakarine who lay grey and drawn upon the sofa near the wall. 

“You husband?” the doctor asked in Polish, rolling his sleeves up. 

“Yes.” 

“You better leave. I will have to operate. Better leave, better not 
to see, leytenant.” 

“No,” I said. “I'll stay.” 

He shook his shoulders. It made no difference to him. I stayed. 
The big Finn placed a huge sympathetic hand on my shoulder, then went 
away, but I did not care a damn about sympathy. I could hear him walking 
down the stairs, heavily. The doctor made ready. He called a woman 
from the street, knocking on the window with the finger that held a large 
gold ring. The woman looked toward the window outside, then came up. 
She was a tall lean lady of about sixty, very wrinkled but strong-looking. 
Her mouth was wide and thin and she had hard blue eyes. 

“Nurse?” I asked the doctor. 

The doctor, wiping his hands on a towel, laughed shortly. 

“She no nurse,” he answered in Polish. ‘She better than nurse. She 
see thousand baby in this goddam world. All good baby too. Yes, yes, 
yes.” 

I felt better. The woman was undressing Sakarine. I did not go 
away. Sometimes life is like that. We had brought so much courage to 
this world and I thought, as I stood watching, that perhaps we had 
brought too much courage to the world. Maybe that was the trouble. At 
that moment, with the doctor getting ready, I felt that my life was break- 
ing into a thousand pieces but I did not know how to pick them up. 

The doctor bent over Sakarine. She was on the couch groaning, 
holding her stomach with her hands. Her mouth was drawn small by 
pain. Through the window I could see the street outside, very narrow and 
crooked, going up the hill steadily and at the top was a church with a tall 
spire. "There was a bakery across the street and the windows there were 
covered with Christmas-like frost and a small boy came out with a bag 
of rolls. 

The room was dead quiet. I began to pray. The old woman, stern- 
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faced and very bony, stood with her sleeves rolled, showing her stringy 
arms, handing the doctor towels and once or twice she said a few words to 
him and he nodded. His bald head shone in the light coming from the 
windows. He looked very strong and stocky as he bent over, his short 
firm arms working. The old woman looked at him and he looked at me. 

“You better go out for walk,” he said. 

I did not say anything. 

“You go in restaurant across street,” he told me. “I will telephone 
you there. You have meal there. Ask for maksaalattako. It is good 
dish.” 

I went down the stairs. Before I reached the bottom I heard 
Sakarine groan twice. It was cold outside and the wind was blowing 
loose snow over the ground. Two young women, walking very fast, 
bumped into me, but I did not smile back and I did not care. Sometimes 
life is like that. I went across the street and sat at a small wooden table. 
A waitress came up. She was a big wholesome country girl and wore 
cotton stockings but even so you could tell she had well-rounded calves. 

I ordered a maksaalattako. She smiled and walked toward the 
kitchen, then went behind the counter and stood looking at me, smiling 
faintly. Her cheeks were very healthy. She had a frank look about her. 
Was [ in love with Sakarine Kowalka? I tried to pray as I waited for 
my dinner but no words came. The maksaalattako came. The waitress 
hung around. I ate the food and it was good—chopped liver, well season- 
ed, and vegetables. 

1 looked out the window. Across the way on the second floor 
Sakarine Kowalka was having a baby. I wondered how things were going. 
I ordered a cigar. The waitress lit it for me and as she went back behind 
the counter she gave me a nudge. I puffed the cigar. I was feeling pretty 
rotten. If the. girl had silk stockings she would have been a knock-out. 
She was big and strong and healthy. She would have been able to give me 
great bouncing children. I thought the matter over. I sat smoking and 
looking out the window. People were going up the narrow, crooked street 
and at the top was a church that had a tall spire. Finland was a great 
country. The Finns were a good race. Once more the waitress passed by, 
walking slowly. As she turned I noticed how her big, firm buttocks shook 
slightly. I puffed on my cigar. The other two customers paid their 
checks and went out. 

Then the girl came toward me frankly, showing her teeth in a 
pleasant smile. Her breasts quivered as she walked solidly over the floor. 
When she reached my table she bent over to speak when suddenly the 
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phone started ringing, making a harsh noise in the quiet store, I jumped 
up. 

“It’s for me,” I shouted, but she ran to the booth quickly and 
answered it. Then she beckoned hurriedly to me. I came over. The 
waitress went out of the booth. 

The doctor’s tired voice came over the wire. The booth which had a 
glass door was up in front of the store and by turning my head as I 
listened through the receiver I was able to see across the street and I saw 
the doctor on the second floor of the building there, phoning me. I could 
see him as he phoned me. It was rather funny, but I did not laugh. 

There was a long pause. I looked out of the telephone booth across 
the street and in the window of the office on the second floor I saw the 
doctor shake his head. 

I hung up. I did not want to hear. I went back to my table and 
sat there a long time, and the big healthy waitress saw my face and she 
did not smile or come over any more, only stood behind the counter 
looking sorry for me. I say I sat a long time. I sat until the afternoon 
began to fade and the sky to look threatening. Customers came and went 
and | heard the silver coins ringing against the old scrubbed wooden 
counter. They spoke Finnish and I did not understand. A few of the 
men looked my way, shook their heads and went on eating. I did not 
blame them. They were hungry. They were hungry and they were Finns 
and this was a restaurant. It was perfectly clear to me. 

The store was warm. At five o’clock it grew dark and when I looked 
toward the window I saw that big white flakes were floating down and 
I paid my bill and walked back to my hotel in the falling snow. 

An hour later at the hotel the phone rang. I heard the doctor’s voice 
and it was not tired. 

“Leytenant.” 

“Yee, i said. 

“T have been trying to get you all afternoon.” 

“All right.” 

“IT wanted to talk to you.” 

“Yes.” 

“Leytenant, I have very important news for you.” 

“T am not interested,” I answered, speaking into the mouth piece. 

Sakarine was dead, she was gone, and if I saw her again it would be 
like saying good-bye to an old faithful horse who had died in harness. I 
did not want to see her. I did not want to have to stand holding the 
telephone and listening to the doctor’s voice. I did not want to do any- 
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thing. I wanted to sit near the window of my room and look up the 
narrow crooked Finnish street. I was hungry. I thought of the big 
healthy waitress. The doctor’s voice came over the wire again. 

“Leytenant.” 

“Yes,” 

“I have important news for you, leytenant.” 

“I am not interested, doctor. I am sorry, but I am not interested.” 

1 thought I heard him chuckle over the wire. I wanted to hang up. 
I was tired of the whole business. 

“But leytenant, this concerns your happiness.” 

“I am sorry,” I answered and was ready to hang up. Then he began 
shouting at the other end of the wire. 

“Your wife is doing well. She has been asking for you, and is getting 
nervous. And you are the father of twins, two big fine boys. Yes, yes, 
yes.” 

There was a firm click. He had hung up. I did not say anything 
It was quiet outside. The narrow crooked Finnish street went up the hill 
steadily. There were lights across the way and the street lamps came on. 
I sat near the window until the wind rose, then buttoned on my overcoat. 
When I reached the street big white flakes were coming down again, very 
slowly. Some one bumped into me. It was the waitress going home from 
work. She looked very big and healthy in her coat and her eyes were 
shiny in the cold. She looked sorry for me and kept cn walking. I stopp- 
ed, my eyes following her big firm vigorous form moving away. She turned 
down the next street at the corner and I started walking again, going 
through the snowy darkness, and when I reached the doctor’s building my 
shoulders were white and I stopped to brush the snow off, 

Before I climbed the dim-lit stairway I stood quietly under the gas- 
lamp and tried to pray but no words came, so I drew a few deep breaths 
and began going up the steps. As I reached the top I heard loud shrill 
wailing and I knew it was too late now to pick up the broken bits of life, 
so I kept on going. 

I turned the knob and swung the door open. The room was bright 
with light, blinding my eyes. Suddenly the wailing grew very loud. I 
buckled my belt a notch tighter and strode firmly forward, my boots 
ringing hard against the floor. The country was Finland. 


Outside the snow was falling quietly and I knew I belonged to a 
lost generation. 
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WHITE MULE 
William Carlos Williams 


V. 


THE BouNDARIES OF THOUGHT 


The baby, still scarcely more than six pounds in weight, lay upon 
Gurlie’s hands across her lap as she sat at the front window looking out. 
It pumped its legs, waved its arms as she held it listlessly. Then it puck- 
ered its face and once again coughed and wheezed out its cries of cat, 
fowl or whatever other straining barnyard thing no one could say. So, 
hard it forced itself it farted at the other end in its effort and its voice 
finally whistled in its throat. 

Gurlie’s look came back from the street to stare at the struggling 
infant—not bewilderedly but absently with some amazement but no re- 
cognition in it. Then she stood up, comforted the baby gently for a 
moment against her breast and—though it was still crying—placed it in 
its crib and walked away. She closed the door behind her, walked to the 
other end of the house and sat at the back window, there to continue look- 
ing out. It was mid afternoon, the small back yards were full of new 
washed clothes. 

Well, said Joe coming in later on—at the usual time, how have 
things been today? 

We've got to get out of this place by the first of July, was her an- 
swer. We have a lease, said Joe. Well, do you want the baby to die 
because of your lease? She’ll die here, stay home and take care of her 
yourself then. 

God damn it, said Joe, flaming into a sudden wild fury, get the hell 
out of here then, if that’s all the good you are. His face had gone sudden- 
ly ashy white, his eyes seemed to or actually did sink into his head, from 
which they looked out as beasts from their caves. What the hell good are 
you here anyway? He shouted, he stormed, he took hold of a book and 
dashed it to the floor. 

His wife cowered away from him, laughing but backing up. She 
stopped and straightened finally, just stood and tried to get in a word. 

Shush! shush! what’s the matter with you? You act like a fool. 
I didn’t say anything. 

What! he shouted at her—beginning to cool in spite of himself— 
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forcing himself now suddenly to appear angrier than he was. What! you 
didn’t say anything? Do you know what it would cost us to pay rent 
here and in some other god damned stinking hole in this . . 

Hey you! she broke in. The neighbors will think you are crazy. 


I don’t give a good god damn ... Do you know what I make? 
I’ve told you that a hundred times. Fifty dollars a week. What’s the 
good of talking to you? But we have to live on that: We have to sleep, 
eat, dress, travel, amuse ourselves on that—that’s all we have. We can’t 
afford any more. Do you understand that? Can you get that much 
through your thick head? We can’t, we can't. 

I don’t care what you do? What do I care? I tell you we've got 
to move. We’ve got to. Do you understand that? or else the baby will 
die. It can’t live here, I can’t take it out into the street every minute. It 
has no air, it’s dying from these rooms. I’m dying. We're all dying here. 

You don’t look it, said Joe. 

We’ve got to go somewhere where there is more fresh air, somewhere 
near the river—or anywhere. ‘That’s up to you. 

We can’t afford it. 

Well, get more money then. Tell them you've got to have it. Tell 
them if they don’t give it to you you'll quit. 

Sure, sneered Joe, that’s a bright idea! Ha, ha, ha! then we won't 
have anything at all. We can sit on the gutter then, can’t we? and eat 
out of garbage cans. 

You make me sick, answered his wife. Are you afraid? Is that 
what it is? Afraid to ask them? Afraid to quit if they won’t give it to 
you? Let them fire you. That isn’t what scares me! I’li sit on the curb 
if I have to, I’m not ashamed. You’d be ashamed to. ‘That’s what’s the 
matter with you. We've got to have the money and you're afraid to 
make them give it to you. Let me go down there. 

That always sobered Joe, for he did have a fear that she would, 
actually, go to the shop some day and make a scene; he cooled down now 
rapidly—and began to use his head. The color began to come back into 
his cheeks—he felt a little ill, nauseated over his violent temper—but 
steadily now he was breathing easier and his heart thumped less violently. 

Go wash your face and hands and come in to supper said his wife 
to him at last. And he went silently as she bade him. The water felt 
good. Any bec~? he called back from the bath room. Yes, said Gurlie 
— but you ought to be hit over the head with a bottle of it instead of 
drinking it. 

This made him laugh, a good chuckling laugh and by the time he 
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came to sit at the table he was again in reasonably good humor. Where’s 
Lottie? he asked. Oh yes, he answered himself, remembering that she 
had been sent away to a relative for the time being. You get so excited. 
commented Gurlie, that you don’t even know what you’re talking about. 

Ya, he answered, eating carefully. Open a bottle for me. Gurlie had 
to do everything at the table—and she did it with a swing and plunge as 
if brushing some petty obstacle out of her way which was always impres- 
sive. There it is, quick! but it foamed over on the cloth before he could 
get his glass to it. 

‘There, he scolded. 


What’s that? she replied definitively giving the spot a swipe with 
her finger. When do we move? 

Before July first is what you said, didn’t you? Go ahead and find 
a place. Hire a palace on Fifth Ave. we can’t pay for it, what do we 
care. Go ahead, see what you can find. 

But do you think we can sublet this one? she asked somewhat disturb- 
ed—not having thought of that previously. 

Why bother, he answered, we have lots of money. 

But after supper when he was sitting in the front room reading his 
paper he called to her. What do you want? she replied. Here, he said 
and he pointed to the paper in his hand where he had placed a check 
against a two line ad among the apartments to let column. ‘This is over 
near the East River, near the Astoria ferry. 

Do you mean it? she said. But what about this place? 

Leave that to me. 

To you? She hesitated a moment looking at him then came over 
and began to stroke his hair somewhat roughly. 

No, he said, go away, get out—but he liked it just the same. Gurlie 
called him her smart little Dutchie in a lisping, babyish voice which he 
could never quite fathom and finally went back to the kitchen where he 
could hear her singing a few unmusical yodling notes. 

But the next morning—though nothing was said of it at breakfast— 
nothing whatever—as soon as Joe had gone down the stairs on his way 
to the office Gurlie took the baby up to the woman in the flat above her 
and set out on her strong, straight legs walking—across Central Park— 
toward the East Side. 

lmmediately she was out of the house her spirit veritably leaped with 
the release—a drunkeness shot through her—the impersonal joy of people 


used to the country who have been cooped and tormented by city exigenc- 
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ies. It was a clear, hot day. She did not linger however but hurried on 
to her destination. 

With the piece torn from the newspaper in her hand she went on 
until she stood before the house itself and looked up. The revulsion she 
felt at the sombre, rather respectable building with its fire escapes and 
grey brick facade struck her motionless for a moment. But finally she 
shrugged her shoulders and went in. 


Not on your life would she take that apartment! She gave it one 
sniff, What else have you? So the janitress showed her one on the third 
floor, seven rooms, newly trimmed and papered which she knew at once 
was too expensive for her but... 


No, she said, and walked out. And for two hours thereafter she 
walked the streets looking at other places until her mind was made up. 
She went back to the one place which she knew now she must have, 
looked it over once more, told the woman to hold it until the next day 
and took the 86th St. horse car to the West Side once more. 

Joe argued, lost his temper a few times but finally—and within no 
more than a week—the family found itself established in the new location. 
It was really a very pleasant place, quiet, cool with good rooms in a 
respectable German neighborhood. But, of course, it was too big. 

Gurlie solved that at once, though only in part, by having her mother, 
who had been living in Brooklyn, come to live with her. 

The old lady took one look at the baby whom she had not seen more 
than once or twice in its short existence and said at once that she prayed 
God would take it. She shook her head and over and over again said 
the same thing. 

And that’s one of the things that helped to save its life—for that 
made Gurlie mad. Every day she took the child out now in its little car- 
riage. She too prayed, that the baby should be saved and she worked 
hard to give it the air and sunlight which her instinct told her it must 
have. How she did walk—she and the baby. The Park and the river 
were her resorts. She travelled the ferry time and time again, over to 
Astoria and back, and then one day a German woman with a big husky 
child on her arms stopped to look at the puny infant. 

What are you feeding it? Gurlie told her. It was a patent mixture 
of some sort. Give it plain condensed milk, said the woman. According 
to the label on the can. Give it all it wants though—whenever it yells. 
From that time on things went better. 

But Gurlie grew tired of the walking and one night announced a 


servant. (to be continued) 
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UNE COURONNE MORTUAIRE 
Georges Hugnet 


“Vos jambes sont des poémes, faites les 
relier par Kayser.” 
JEAN COCTEAU. 


“On n’a jamais su exactement la date de naissance de M. Cocteau 
tant chaque anthologie, sur ses ordres, brouillait les ans pour lui con- 
server sa jeunesse. Vieillissait-il, on le rajeunissait. Un jeune, voila ce 
qu’il a été toujours et toujours plus brillamment, toujours avec de nouveaux 
témoins. Son enfance fut gatée, si l’on veut bien admettre qu’elee ett eu 
V’étre, fut gatée par le succes. Catulle Mendés, la Comtesse de Noailles, 
Rostand, Sacha Guitry et d’autres encore favorisérent ses débuts et saluée- 
rent en lui une étoile nouvelle. Des révélations, que ces deux premiers 
livres: “Le Prince Frivole’, “La Danse de Sophocle’. Bientdt ses amis 
décus, lui reprochérent de ne pas tenir ses promesses quand il connut vers 
1914 Apollinaire, Max Jacob, Picasso . . . et qu'il devint un moderne 
chantant |’aviation et la machine 4 coudre. II eut la grace, comprit, rompit 
son porteplume et recommenca tout. Au début, a ses nouveaux amis: 
“Vous, vous faites ceci... cela...” disait-il. Huit jours aprés, déja, 
il insinuait: “Nous...” Notre homme allait vite en besogne. Ses ex- 
ploits recommencérent avec plus d‘éclat et si bien lancé, n’ayons crainte: 
nous le retrouverons partout. Désormais rien ne l’arréta plus. II dé- 
couvrit tout, montra le chemin a tous, inventa Picasso, Satie, le groupe 


des “Six”, . . . que dis-je, il inventa la Poésie, la musique, la peinture, le 
cubisme, le dadaisme, le surréalisme . . . II dicta des poétiques, des 
esthétiques, des programmes .. ., organisa des saisons théatrales, des bars, 


préfaca, publia, toucha a tout, mit son nez partout, patrona Radiguet et 
Pruna pour ne citer qu’eux. En un mot, son réle devint prépondérant, 
en méme temps que sa téte proverbiale, ses Mains, son attitude, son 
activité, ses gotits et tout ce qu’on murmurait sur sa vie, donnaient le la 
de la pensée physique et morale de l'homme moderne. Théatre, lyrisme, 
critique, couture, écharpes, dessins, amitié, mécénat, pédérastie, opium, 
Dieu . . . partout comme un sourcier il pressentit la poésie et sous sa ba- 
guette magistrale et connue, la forca a jaillir a flots pressés. Protecteur 
des jeunes, il découvrit leur poésie 4 eux aussi, salua et utilisa leurs inven- 
tions et leur apprit cet art merveilleux. Il eut des admirateurs enthou- 


siastes: un livre de lui paraissait-il, les librairies étaient dévalisées pas ces 
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jeunes brigands du ciel; une de ses poésies de théatre était-elle représentée, 
les parterres s’émaillaint de visages juvéniles et ardemment illuminés. La 
police elle-méme se mettait de son coté et quelques misérables détracteurs 
se firent sortir par de grosses moustaches convaincues qui les aurait 
écharpés pour l’amour de la Poésie, si le maitre lui-méme, le cheveu hagard 
et l’oeil hérissé, n’était venu les arracher a ces furies et n’avait tenté de 


sauver ces brebis égarées...” 
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Je voudrais toujours user de ce style “Figaro”, “Phare d’'H ai-Phong’, 
“Nouvelliste Péruvien” ... pour plaisanter Cocteau |’Illusionniste et pour 
tresser de ces incisives images sa couronne mortuaire. Or ce ton badin 
messied 4 ce boulevardier raté qui ne fut pas méme dréle. Que ceux qui 
croient aimer l’oeuvre de cet artificier , la relise sérieusement depuis “La 
lampe d’ Aladin” jusqu’a “Opium’’, ils en lacheront les feuillets d’horreur. 

Un jugement vrai et sévére pour Cocteau a été porté par Gabriel 
Bounoure (cf. No de Février 1928 de la N. R. F.); pas de meilleure 
définition que celle-ci: “IJ y a chez Jean Cocteau un “Prince Frivole” 
dont le premier maitre fut Edmond Rostand, avant quwil ne devint une 
sorte de Benserade formé par Picasso.” Plus loin Bounoure ajoute: 
“|. . le vrai totem de M. Cocteau, c'est le cog... est-ce la un indice 
prouvant que M. Cocteau appartient a la méme tribu totemique que Ro- 
stand? ,..” Je vais plus avant: Cocteau a tracé, combiné, écrit toute son 
oeuvre avec la patte de Rostand: méme esprit, méme esthétique, méme 
facilité, méme panache, méme adresse... Je donne ici ce vers de Rostand 
écrit a propos d’une chanteuse a la voix acidulée et qui me parait digne 
de notre novateur: 

“C'est un bonbon anglais qu’on suce avec I oreille.” 

Cocteau a tenu, quitte aprés 4 se poser en victime saignante, a s’iden- 
tifier 4 un acrobate (cf. allusions perpétuelles 4 la corde raide, a la vol- 
tige sans filet . . . etc.) . Il y a réussi: les plus intelligents de ses dé- 
tracteurs sont tombés dans le panneau, quand ils ne le traitaient pas de 
béte puante. L’acrobate représente une somme de force et de beauté 
dont il etait dépourvu et Villusionniste fut son seul portrait ressemblant. 
A cette adresse il joignit un chic et un cachet tout parisiens, un bon gout 
et un bagotit de couturier, l’élégance d’un maitre coiffeur. II drapa 
l’antiquité et ses colonnes comme un défilé de mannequins, il frisa I’acanthe 
des chapiteaux du coup de fer d’Antoine. 

La supréme élégance de sa poésie: cette allure somnambulique et 
glacée, cette boiterie et cette maladresse, ce madrigal, . . . ne fut qu’une 
agilité précieuse, systématique, toute de stylisation et d’impuissance comme 
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sa prosodie bossue et funambulesque. Intelligent, vulgarisateur, eminem- 
ment sensible aux trouvailles d’autrui, sprirituel, habile, Cocteau ar- 
rangeait, fignolait, ciselait tout. Impur, étriqué, faux, il stérilisait la 
poésie, cette poésie qu’il voulut jusque dans sa critique, son théAatre et ses 
dessins ; et le jeu précieux de ses souvenirs se changeait sous ses mains célé- 


bres en fleurs artificielles san mémoire. Ignorant, il mit 4 la mode ce 
style publicitaire et pharmaceutique dont la facilité et la platitude lui 
fournirent pas mal d’imitateurs. Superficiel, léger, obscéne, le Prince Fri- 
vole se complaisait dans le détail piquant, le jeu de mot, un monde d’anges 
photographiques et de cyclistes équivoques. Stérile, il cherchait dans un 
renouvellement de surface une inspiration absente et une solidité glissant 
sous son pied. Cabotin, il paradait et claironnait, étalait sa vie mesquine 
que les vices ne parvenaient pas a grandir. Organiquement inhumain et 
factice, il prétendait jouer au coeur, “jouer coeur’ comme il a du dire 
suivant son mode d’expression. Journaliste, il montrait qu’il avait appris 
le paradoxe chez Oscar Wilde et que la fréquentation de quelques hom- 
mes de valeur avaient dévoilé un nouvel horizon a son intelligence ouverte, 
ce qui ne l’a pas empéché d’écrire des monstruosités dans son “Rappel a 
l’ordre.” Exhibitionniste, il exposait ses turpitudes rangées dans des boites 
a cigares et manqua de mettre sous vitre les boutons de culotte de Radiguet. 


Il n’évita aucune compromission. Cocteau sentait-il dans l’air un 
courant, sa sensibilité le captait, il allait avec lui, feignant d’en étre l’emet- 
teur. Si par malheur, le coup ratait ou s'il se faisait foutre dehors, il se 
posait dés lors en champion du contre-courant, d’ou ce qu’il appela “Les 
Galeries Lafayette de la poésie maudite’, son anti-surréalisme . . . etc. 
Quand Radiguet aima Ronsard, Cocteau s’avoua la méme admiration, seu- 
lement, lui, il inventa la Rose. La veuve de Radiguet a subi depuis mille 


autres influences, 


On connait le “C’est bien parce que c’est mal”, et vice versa, qui, 
encore qu’il ne fit pas de lui, devint le mot de passe et de passe-passe de 
son comité d’admiration mutuelle. La clef de son oeuvre se trouve dans 
cette formule élastique. Ne pas étre moderne, c’est étre moderne . . . etc. 
Des théories de cet ordre éclairent chacun de ses livres ainsi que sa volonté 
d’illusionniste de faire toujours de plus en plus fort, de plus en plus mo- 
derne. II sacrifiait tout 4 son adresse, 4 son esprit d’a-propos et du fin 
du fin. Aprés le lamentable “Cap de Bonne Espérance’’: 


Soudain la note Meélisande 
troua la voute 


et le silence 
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entra chez Dieu 
pur jet d'eau 


cette pauvreté: “Plain Chant’: 


Je n’'imite la rose et sa dure lancette 

Aspirant gouliment le sang du rossignol 

Et montre de mon coeur la profonde recette 
Pour que ces amis-la puissent prendre leur vol. 


et cette indigence: “Opera”: 


G touchant G sans en avoir I’R. Selle et faix de mon dane archi- 
tranquille ... etc. 


ou éclataient sa prétention, sa prestidigitation, sa sénilité. N’oublions pas 
de rappeler ici ses vers patriotards, cocardiers, pantalons rouges. . . 

Ah, non, la Beauté ne s’est pas compromise aves lui. Parfois un 
semblant de réussite comme “Les Mariés de la Tour Eiffel’ faisait penser 
qu’on aurait pu lui confier quelques tableaux d’une revue ou son cabotinage 
aurait pu s’en donner 4 coeur joie. “Orphée” montrait alors qu'il était 
indécrottable et bon a rien. “La l’oix humaine’ aurait di achever d’atter- 
rer ses rares partisans. 

On pourrait se demander pourquoi je m’acharne sur ce mort. D’a- 
bord parce qu’il a passé et passe encore pour l’Ambassadeur-des-Lettres- 
modernes a l’étranger et que dans ce role il a bafoué la grandeur, l’angoisse, 
la douleur, l’amour, parce qu’il n’a pas su rester A sa place, cette maitresse 
se métamorphosant en Maitre, et que ses lachetés sont innombrables. ‘Tout 
luis servait pour ses tours, péle-méle, sans choix: l’opium, Dieu, la pédéra- 
stie ... Utilitaire jusqu’a la moélle, tout lui fut bon: vols, palinodies, 
contradictions, supercheries, pourvu qu’ il demeurat sur le tréteau et qu’il 
put continuer a figurer dans son petit monde de vieilles dames, de dadais 
évanescents, d’esthétes niais sans vices mais pourris de mauvaises habitudes. 
Ses intonations, ses boutades, ses manches relevées, ses définitions . . . 
Picasso, Satie, Max Jacob, Picabia, Tzara, Stravinsky, sans oublier Apol- 
linaire, les lui suggérérent. La seule chose qu’il ait faite de bien, fut qu’il 
envoya quelques séminaristes tendancieux sauter 2 la corde dans les 
jardins neo-thomistes de Maritain qui disait devant ce spectacle: “C’est un 
désir de notre Jean!” 

A ce propos pouvait-on imaginer plus magnifique chef-d’oeuvre de 
bassesse que la “Lettre a Maritain’! Quant 4 “Opium”, on y sentait que 
le Chef-du-Protocole-de-l’Enterrement-de-Proust rassemblait ses derniers 
souvenirs, signe avant-coureur de la fin, bétifiait, conseillait plus que jamais 
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la mesure et la prudence. Certes on peut fumer l’opium sans s’abimer la 
santé et sans cesser de fabriquer sa petite littérature quotidienne et d’avant- 
garde. Cela s’appelle, croyait-il, fumer 4 la chinoise. Pas méme. Les 
mandarins consacrent leur vie 4 l’opium et Cocteau fumait comme un 
boutiquier de Canton. 

Cocteau aurait pu étre un aventurier, un imposteur. Le doute n’était 
pas permis: il vécut en comédien vaniteux qui montrait a qui voulait le 
voir, un coeur saignant, saignant de constipation opiniatre. N’a-t-il pas 
écrit, un jour, dans une lettre: “Qui n’aime pas mon oeuvre ne m’aime 
pas, car mon sang est de l’encre’”’ (historique!) Que dire sinon qu’encore 
il a demasqué quelqu’un, ici: Nietzsche dont l’encre était du sang, et que 
dire sinon que: Cocteau est mort parce que son sang était de l’encre. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


BGM Apams will be welcomed again with pleasure by those who re- 
member. the excellent stories in The Transatlantic Review. 


Moe Bractn, who has worked as a farm hand off and on since the 
war, is now teaching at a private school in Brooklyn. 


Joun CHEEVER wrote a brilliant article on the position of exceptional 
youth in the private school system of today which appeared last year in 
The New Republic. 


JouHN Wa.pHorN GassNeR is a young “Objectivist,” now resident 
in Brooklyn. 


Vircinia GRrupPE was born in Holland in 1905 and educated at New 
York University. ‘This is her first contribution to a magazine. 


Conrap AIKEN’s poems in this number are from his forthcoming 
volume “Preludes.” 


Joun Dos Passos’ “Eveline Hutchins” is a section of his forthcoming 
novel “1919,” a sequel to “The 42nd Parallel.” 
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